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BURTON ABBOTS. 



CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTION. 

**Inhereye, 
Which glanced as dark clear water to the eiky, 
What solemn favour lived ! And yet what woe 
Lay like some buried thing, still seen below 
The glassy tide I Oh I he that could reveal 
What life had taught that chastened heart to feel, 
Might speak indeed of woman's blight'Cd years, 
And wasted love, and vainly bitter tears ; 
But she had told her grief to Heaven alone.** 

Mrs. Hbmans. 

" I'm afraid you'll have a bit of difficulty 
with Cecil, poor thing ! You see, Miss White, 
ma'am, she's not had the advantages that 
other children have, and bairns of her age 
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want management. And she has a strange 
temper of her own too-so high, and proud, 
and obstinate. Folks say she takes after her 
Papa; I'm sure I hope not." The last 
sentence was indistinct, low, and somewhat 
mysterious in tone. 

I glanced at the speaker and saw her quick 
brown eyes were travelling restlessly to the 
door, as if in apprehension of eaves-droppers. 

She was a little, stout woman, with iron- 
grey hair, arranged in stiff curls under a 
black and red cap. Her age might be between 
fifty and sixty, perhaps nearer the latter. 

Once, probably, she had been handsome ; 
but now her glowing complexion was sunk to 
a fixed red on the cheeks, her lips were rather 
harsh and dry, some stubborn hairs bristled on 
her chin and upper lip, and across her fore- 
head spread a few deep-lined furrows that 
spoke of care and anxiety in the past. 

She stood talking to me by the dressing- 
table while I did my hair ; the light of the 
candle, which she held crookedly in her hand, 
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displajring the pattern of the Vandyked brown 
velvet on her afternoon merino, and the scarlet 
ribbons under her double chin. 

She was Mrs. Cliff, the housekeeper at 
Burton Abbot's; I was the new governess; 
and the subject of our conversation was my 
destined pupil, Cecil Claridge, the mother- 
less only child of the house. 

Of this last I bad as yet seen but little, and 
that little had not produced a very favourable 
impression on me. I had caught sight of an 
uncouth-looking girl peering between the 
crimson curtains of an ante-room, answering 
my friendly greetings by a grotesque con- 
tortion, and Mrs. Cliff's remonstrance with a 
surly and determined, " No, I won't — what's 
she come here for ? I hate her." 

It was an unpromising commencement, and 
I sighed as I followed Mrs. Cliff to the room 
which had been prepared for me. She heard 
the sigh, and strove to comfort me in her 
kindly way; but what she said about the 

B 2 
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child and family was scarcely calculated to 
raise my spirits. 

Mr. Claridge was rarely at home ; Cecil's 
education had been entirely neglected; her 
mother had died when she was yet an infant ; 
and there seemed to have been no one near or 
dear, no one, save Mrs. Cliff herself, who had 
felt any interest in the child. I had been en- 
gaged by an old gentleman, a cousin of the late 
Mrs. Claridge ; I had never seen CeciFs father, 
and I said so to Mrs. Cliff. 

"Oh, Mr. Scott I He's Miss Cecil's guardian. 
Missus sent for him just before she was taken 
ill; he was at her funeral, but he's never 
been here since. Once he sent Cecil some 
play-things." 

The good woman drew a long breath as 
though the allusion revived old and sad 
memories. There was a short silence, and 
then she said she would go and order tea to 
be taken to the schoolroom. 

" You'll know your way down. Miss White 
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— and you'll want something to eat. You'll 
not be Tong, Ma'am ? And — Cecil's there." 

She paused and looked at me wistfully, with 
her hand on the door lock. 

" Never fear, Mrs. Cliff," I said brightly, 
"we shall soon make friends, I'm fond of 
children." > 

Some impulse made her come back and take 
my hand between her own dry, hardworked 
palms. She was going to speak, but evidently 
feared I thought her presumptuous. She 
glanced into my face, dropped my hand, 
lifted her brass candlestick from the chair 
where she had placed it in her brief excite- 
ment, and left the room. 

I turned again to the glass and combed out 
my hair. The light on the dressing table but 
faintly illuminated the large, lofty chamber 
in which I stood, but falling directly on my 
small insignificant figure, formed a clear, sharp 
reflection in the mirror opposite. I saw myself 
as another would have seen me, for time and 
trial had worn away the little vanity I had 
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ever possessed. I was an ordinary, washed- 
out looking v\roman, with thin pale hair, very- 
smooth and mouse-like, and a muddled com- 
plexion that made the hair even more 
conspicuous — small, irregular features, grey 
eyes, of which the lashes and brows were so 
colourless as to be almost invisible, a slight, 
narrow chested figure, and hands thinned by 
ill health and deformed by chilblains. Such 
was my reflection in the mirror; such my 
outward appearance to the world ; and I 
leave the incidents of my story to delineate 
the equally pale features of my mind and 
heart. 

Presently I took the candle and went round 
the room — my room that was to be, prying 
into the drawers and cupboards, and examining 
the prints against the walls. It was a hand- 
some room, but it had a weird look in the dim 
light. Two large windows shrouded by heavy 
folds of drapery; a four-post bed with the 
same sombre hangings, the fi'ont pillars of 
which were of black oak, curiously and ela- 
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borately carved; a picture of the Madonna in 
an oval frame over the mantlepiece ; prints 
from KaphaeUs cartoons; some quaint high- 
backed chairs ranged at intervals: but the 
most observable feature of the whole was a 
high, carved, black oak wardrobe, apparently 
a fixture, which extended from the door to the 
bottom of the room, and opened with heavy 
doors. It formed three cupboards, and I 
looked into them. The first two were empty, 
with pegs and shelves for dresses; the third 
was dusty and half filled with lumber — some 
boxes, ironbound and rusty ; a long tin case 
and a coil of rope, with some shreds of pink 
labelling from the last package that it had 
secured. It had a nasty, fiisty smell, and I 
relocked the door, and while I washed my 
hands planned how my possessions and odd- 
ments might be so arranged as best to improve 
the appearance of the chamber. 

" Catharine has taken the tea things to the 
school-room. Ma'am," a voice said from the 
door, and I saw that Mrs. Cliff was standing 
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in the entrance. " I knocked, Ma'am, but I 
don't think you heard me — ^you were putting 
down the jug. Shall I give you a light down 
stairs?" 

I took a ring from the dressing table, 
slipped it on my finger, and said I was ready. 
I felt more at home when I had that ring on ; 
I had worn it now for twenty years ; for five 
years in hope, for fifteen years in memory. 
Well-a-day ! it was my romance, my bit of 
sunshine, and it was past. I had only the 
present to care for now, a governess's present I 

" Miss Cecil sleeps here, next door to you," 
Mrs Cliff said as we went into the passage ; 
** If it is not keeping you. Ma'am, I would 
like to show you her room." 

I nodded in acquiescence, and Mrs. Cliff, 
holding her flaming candle aloft that I might 
not stumble down the three steps, opened a 
paneled door at the farther end. 

It was a smaller room than mine, somewhat 
low, and lined with oak. In alternate panels 
round the walls were <5urious oil paintings, 
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apparently of some antiquity — monks in darfc 
cowls, knights in armour, a court dame with 
the lustre faded from her ornaments and the 
colour from her lips. In the centre panel, on 
the same side on which the door opened, was 
a picture of brighter colouring and more 
recent date — the portrait of a woman, with 
strangely eloquent eyes and a pale brow. It 
was beautifully painted, but it was a face that 
made you shudder. The head was a little 
forward, a little inclined, as it were bent 
forward to meet yours — reading your thoughts; 
and oh, the power, and passion, and mourn- 
ftilness that spoke from those pictured eyes. 

I stood irresolutely looking at it, fascinated 
in spite of myself, yet half shuddering. 

"That's my mistress's picture, taken the 
year she died, and as like as life," Mrs. Cliff 
said. She did not seem to be awed by it, but 
her voice grew softer as she met its gaze. 

" She must have been very beautiful," I 

said involuntarily. 

'' No, she wasn't," Mrs. Cliff said, and she 

B 5 ^ 
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spoke sharply ; " She was none of your pretty 
pink and white ladies, better for her if she 
had been." Then seeing that I looked sur- 
prised and shocked, she went on ; " She was 
not beautiful, and no one knew that better 
than herself. Folks said she was plain ; even 
those she cared for most said it, and once she 
would have given her very life to have had it 
otherwise, had it only been for an hour. Ah, 
poor thing I'' 

"Why should she care?" I asked half 
wonderingly, for I too had been plain all my 
life. 

" Why should she care ?" echoed Mrs. CliflF, 
in a angry tone, "why, for the love that 
would have been given to her beauty, to be 
sure I And she had reason enough to wish it, 

poor woman But never mind, she had a 

^ beautiful soul, and that's better still, though 
few saw or cared for it save me. Ah, you 
think that picture's beautiful, do you? and 
don't you see that it's the soul in her eyes 
which makes it so ?" 
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I looked up curiously, but felt nevertheless 
that the woman's words were true. The 
features were ordinary, the face heavy — only 
the eyes gave it that strange, thrilling, mourn- 
ful expression. 

" Aye, Miss White^ you little know the re- 
sponsibility you hold in her child," Mrs. Cliff 
said solemnly, and I felt the conviction 
deepening upon me as I looked again at the 
mother's face. It was a responsibility, and I 
prayed God that I might not neglect or mis- 
use it. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



HOW Cecil's love was won. 



" Surely that humble, patient lore must win 
back love at last." 

Mrs. Hbmanb. 

Yes, governesses have a fearful respon- 
sibility, though they are often little aware of 
it. They almost always feel it at first, but 
years and hard treatment wear the edge off 
their first impression — they grow accustomed 
to the yoke and callous to it. Poor things, 
in many cases it is no wonder if they do so. 

But this was my first situation, and I had 
still enough of the youthfiil element about me 
to be hopeful and zealous. I sat drinking my 
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tea in the scliool-rooin, silent but not unhappy, 
full of plans about doing my duty and finding 
happiness in its performance. 

Opposite to me, on the hearthrug, was 
Cecil, who had resisted all my invitations to 
join me at tea. With her chin on her hands, 
a settled scowl on her forehead, and her great 
dark eyes peering at me from under a pair of 
shaggy brows, the child sat immovable as a 
statue. Once or twice I spoke to her, but, ex- 
cepting a sullen growl, I received no answer, 
and between my morsels of bread and butter 
I felt uncomfortably conscious of the scrutiny 
and investigation of that pair of eyes. Fairly 
annoyed at last, T turned round and faced the 
child, expecting her gaze to sink before mine. 
But no, for a moment we met unflinchingly, 
then my lids sank, my eyes watered, and I 
felt, for I could not see, that not a hair had 
quivered on Cecirs eyelash, but she was 
watching me unrelentingly. 

Tea over, I came to the fireplace to ring for 
the maid. In passing, my dress touched the 
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child's frock, and I noticed her start back, 
while a small, outstretched hand drew away 
the folds as from some obnoxious presence. I 
smiled in spite of myself, but took no notice. 
We sat opposite to one another — ^the little 
demure figure, its face so old and womanly 
for a ten-year-old frame, the dark masses of 
hair sweeping on to the old fashioned pinafore, 
the unchildlike, long silk frock gathered in 
folds over the small feet and spreading along 
the hearthrug. 

She did not speak to me, and I did not 
speak to her. The fire crackled and a damp 
stick between the bars spluttered and phizzed 
as the flame reached and consumed it ; some 
shining splinters fell and died out on the 
hearth, then the flame sank and faded, the 
red coals grew hollow and sent forth a dry, 
fervent heat. Cecil, beside the fender, felt it, 
and spread out her hand to screen her face. 
Such a pretty little hand I noticed it to be ; 
small and plump, with tapered fingers and 
almond shaped nails — ^it made me look at her 
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face again to see what that was like, and for 
once I could do so at my leisure, for she was 
intently watching the red firelight shining 
between her fingers. The upper half of her 
face was in shadow ; on the lower part 
played a ruddy, flickering light, Very soft and 
mellow. I could see the outline distinctly. 
It was rather heavy in form, the chin too 
square for beauty, the mouth decidedly large 
and with thickish lips — ^but for all that I 
noticed that it was a good mouth, a very ex- 
pressive, and I could almost have imagined a 
kind^ mouth. No one would expect a sinister 
or deceitful word to pass those firm, red, 
resolute lips, though, judging from appearances, 
a rough or harsh exclamation would but be too 
natural. At first I was puzzled to think how 
the whole expression seemed so familiar to 
me, but in a moment I remembered ; this was 
harsher, and younger, and less mournful, but 
it recalled the portrait in the room up stairs — 
the child was like her mother. " Not in the 
eyes," I said to myself, and as Cecil looked up 
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and with an angry flash noticed my fixed 
gaze, I added mentally and with a little sor- 
row, " No, not in the eyes, there's something 
wanting there/' 

I rang the bell again, this time more deci- 
dedly, and the school-room maid came to take 
away the things. She was a peculiarly delicate 
looking girl, and several times in collecting 
the plates or stooping over the table I noticed 
her painful short cough, a cough I knew so 
well, and my fingers tightened round my ring, 
and I relapsed into reverie, thinking sadly of 
one who had suffered yet more, suffered to the 
end, and whose name had now no place in 
the world, only on the worn monument of my 
heart. 

Cecil looked up once, twice, three times, as 
the sound caught her ear ; the scowl passed 
fi-om her brow, and she seemed to be intently 
listening. Her lips had parted as if in speech, 
when she apparently remembered my presence, 
and dropped her head again in silence. 

The maid propped open the door to carry 
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out the tray, and from the shadow outside 
gUded a grey, indistinct object. It came 
nearer and nearer, closer to Cecil, till it stood 
out clearly and distinctly in the firelight. It 
was a striped, grey cat, very wretched and 
starved looking, with a long, thin body, a 
ferocious pair of whiskers and a mangy coat. 
Some accident had deprived it of its tail, and 
one of the hind legs had been broken in a 
trap. One could hardly imagine a more 
wretched or disgusting object, but Cecil's face 
lighted up as it came near and rubbed itself 
fondly against her side ; her little hand swept 
softly and lovingly over its fur. 

Cats have a great deal of instinct, and pussy 
saw at once that I was a stranger ; to determine 
whether or not I was a friendly stranger he 
came nearer and scratched his back against 
the tip of my boot. For Cecil's sake, with 
whom he was so evidently a favourite, I did 
not repulse him, but stooped down and patted 
his head. In doing so again the folds of my 
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dress brushed against the child's frock, but 
this time she did not remove it. She did not 
speak, but her face looked softer. The cat 
went back to her and nestled on her lap ; she, 
scratching his head and stroking him dowu 
with a fondling, caressing motion. 

The maid had taken away the things and 
was closing the door. I heard her give a last 
cough, so deep, so hollow, so painftil. It 
seemed a voice from the grave, his grave, and 
I felt myself shudder. 

I sat thinking of him. I often did so in the 
twilight ; the far past had such sweet memories, 
breathing soft scents, as from the bunches of 
woodruff he had given me when we were boy 
and girl together ; or deeper and more over- 
powering, like the fragrance of the meadow- 
sweet which had fringed the pasture-brook 
that summer evening, when we had stood to- 
gether, and he had slipped that slight turquoise 
ring on my third finger. That warm breath of 
human love dulled over the mirror of the pre- 
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sent. I forgot where I was ; I forgot Cecil 
and my new duties ; I only dreamed of the 
old, old past. 

My head had been aching all the evening, 
and now it positively throbbed with pain. I 
put my hand up and pressed my forehead. I 
dare say I was looking very pale, and wan, 
and tired. Then, for the first time I heard 
Cecil's voice, She had risen, and was standing 
before the fender, warming her hands, the cat^ 
with hunched up back, was perambulating her 
feet. 

" Have you a headache ?'' she asked in a 
tone that was abrupt, but not harsh. 

" Yes," I said, while I felt pleased that she 
should make an unsolicited remark. There 
was a pause, during which I felt her eyes on 
my face, then she said feelingly ; 

" They're bad things, those headaches." 

" Very," I answered and I could not help 
adding ; " Have you ever had bad ones your- 
self?" 
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To my half surprise she replied, " Some- 
times I have, but they go oflf." 

Girls of ten years old do not often know 
what headaches are, and I glanced again at 
Cecil. I saw her heavy, shaded brow, and 
thought that after all it looked as though it 
had known pain. " Poor child," I said com- 
passionately. 

She looked up hastily, half angrily ; I 
wondered what I had said to vex her— but 
presently she settled again on the hearthrug 
and drew the cat towards her. 

" What is pussy's name," I ventured to ask. 

" I call him Tobias," she answered, not un- 
civilly. 

" Tobias I what an odd name !" 

" It's after Tobit's son," she said with as 
much gravity as though she had been speaking 
of living friends. 

I did not answer at once and she said in- 
terrogatively ; " You'll have read about them, 
haven't you — it's a nice story ?" 
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" Very/' I said, " It is one of the books of 
the Apocrapha. Who read it to you ?'' 

" I read it myself. I'll show you the 
book if you like, and you may look at the 
pictures. I'll bring the candle nearer and 
you wont try your eyes." She went to a 
book-case between the windows and drew out 
a large book, • bound in calf, a good deal 
battered and thumbed by wear. It was a 
very old edition, with engravings. She opened 
it at a picture of Tobias and his dog, almost 
a caricature, so grotesque was it ; but for all 
that Cecil laid the book across my knees with 
reverent admiration. 

" It's nice, isn't it?" she said, thawing under 
the influence of my supposed sympathy. 
" And here's a picture of the Angel Eaphael 
talking to Tobias — and look at the dog, isn't 
it a nice one ? I thought pussy was like it, 
that's why I called him so. But it is such a 
pity they don't give the dog any name, and 
they don't tell enough about it." 

So Cecil chatted on, growing communicative 
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and friendly. To my surprise, I discovered 
that the child had the whole history by heart, 
and could repeat it faultlessly. She had 
conned it over and over with immense pains 
in her anxiety to obtain a solution of the 
picture mystery, and being but an indifferent 
scholar had, by repetition, impressed the words 
and sense on her memory. 

By and by a maid knocked at the door to 
say it was Miss Cecil's bedtime, and, grumbling 
at the interruption, she replaced the book and 
came to say good-night. 

I could not resist kissing her forehead when 
she extended her hand. She looked surprised, 
but her face brightened, and of her own accord 
she put up her lips and kissed my cheek. 

My heart glowed with pleasure at that first 
advance, and I returned the salute warmly. 
Cecil looked at the cat and then at me. 

" You like cats ?" she said. 

" Yes, but I like little girls better." 

'* Do you like little boys ?" she asked anx- 
iously. 
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" Yes, I like little boys very much too." 

" Oh, I'm so glad I Then you'll let me go 
and play with Johnney Phillips at the 
Vicarage ? Mrs. Cliff said I should not be 
allowed to go there any more when I had a 
governess. That's why I didn't like your 
coming ; but you'll be nice and let me go, 
wont you?" and she looked up coaxingly. 

" You shall play with Johnney Phillips if 
he is a good little boy," I promised. " But 
we'll talk about that again to-morrow. See, 
Catharine is waiting for you to go to bed." 

After dismissing her I smiled to think 
what a little matter had been the origin of 
her dislike to my coming and of her cold re- 
ception ; and I determined that little Johnney 
Phillips should not make any barrier between 
myself and my pupil. 
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CHAPTEE III. 



POOR TOBIAS I 
'* Little things are great to little man." 

Gk)LDSiaTH. 

I KEPT my word. Jolinney Phillips proved 
a very nice little boy, twelve years old, but 
delicate, who being considerably the youngest 
of a large family, had been a good deal tended 
and indulged. His father, the vicar, had 
only been a year at Burton, and in that time 
had made but the barest bowing acquaintance 
with his squire. 

Mr. Claridge was almost always from home, 
and was himself a person of very distant man- 
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ners, proud and reserved. But little Cecil had 
seen the pale boy at church, had met him out 
walking, and struck up a play Mendship that 
was very devoted in its small way. 

Johnney was very sweet tempered, af- 
fectionate, and clever, and I soon gave him a 
• portion of love, and encouraged his coming to 
the Abbots or joining Cecil in the grounds. 

With Cecil too I won my way rapidly and 

surely. She was a child of quick feelings, 

and capable of affections that were very deep 

for so tender an age. Haughty she was, and 

passionate by natural disposition ; and to 

those who did not please her she could be un- 

amiable and perverse ; but I was too pale and 

quiet to provoke her enmity, and I tried in a^ 

ways to avoid rousing her violent nature by 

unnecessary opposition. Gradually I gained 

influence over her, slowly and without her 

perceiving it, but I took care that I both 

gained and preserved it. Cecil began to love 

me and to ask for my sympathy, to appeal to 

me about little matters, and more than all 
VOL. I. c 
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she strove to enhance my comforts and think 
how I could be made happier. I do not dwell 
on this last fact because it made mj abode 
at Burton Abbots pleasanter to me than it 
would otherwise have been, but because it 
proved the good, true nature of the child, the 
brave, real feeling that made her do for those 
she loved even when the effort called for 
some sacrifice on her own part. 

Poor little Cecil I she had more evident 
failings than merits, and it took a long time to 
know and read her, but her mind was a grand 
great book when you came at it, full of lovely 
pictures and good thoughts — ^poor, poor little 
Cecil I 

I had been two months at Burton Abbots 
before Mr. Claridge returned home. Even 
then he only remained a few days, and but 
once paid us a visit in the schoolroom. I 
often saw him in the distance, often, myself 
unobserved, watched him narrowly, scanning 
every look and peculiarity because he was 
Cecil's father and had been the husband of 
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the sad eyed woman whose portrait was up- 
stairs. I wanted to know all about him. 
But until the last evening of his stay, when 
he came to bid his daughter goodbye, I had 
not much opportunity for investigation. 

We were sitting over the fire in the twilight, 
Cecil holding a skein of scarlet wool which I 
was winding, and we were chatting together 
about a pair of mittens that were to be knitted 
and given as a birthday present to Johnney 
Phillips. 

Tobias had taken possession of a soft- 
cushioned chair, and was dozing comfortably 
in the firewarmth. He was troubled with a 
cold, Cecil said, for every now and then he 
thrust his paw before his nose and gave a 
sneeze. She had been up once to move the 
chair nearer the fire, and coming back to her 
footstool she began talking about Catharine's 
cough. Oecirs best feelings were invariably 
roused in favour of the weak and suflfering. I 
always think she began to like me because I 

looked delicate and had a headache. Certainly, 

2 
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at this time her greatest Mends in the house 
were Catharine, whose consumptive tendency 
rendered her unfit for hard work, and the cat 
Tobias, which she had rescued from the stable 
boy and a yard of rope, and loved because it 
was ugly, helpless, and abused. 

There was a step in the corridor, a low, 
quick step, and a tap at the school-room door, 
Cecil went to see who it was, and looked quite 
surprised when her father entered. She did 
not kiss him or take his hand, as most children 
would have done. 1 rose, all flurried and 
nervous, feeling my face of a rosy red ; but 
she just held up her forehead for a cold salute, 
and came and stood quietly by the table with 
her hands folded together, which was a favorite 
attitude with her. She did not seem either 
pleased or frightened, and after the first 
moment, not even surprised. She looked at 
him with upturned face, her great deep eyes 
wide open, and the unquivering curled fringe 
shading them. 

Mr. Claridge was a perfect gentleman in 
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appearance and manner, tall and erect, but 
so well proportioned that one was hardly con- 
scious of his unusual height. His face was 
singularly handsome, though his hair had a 
powdering of grey, and one felt that more 
than time must have carved the indentures 
on his forehead. His features were regular 
and perfect ; his mouth a little, very little, 
contracted ; and his eyes were blue, a cold, 
steady blue, lighter round the pupils, and 
dark lashed; what people would call very 
handsome eyes. But they were not like Cecil's, 
she had her mother's eyes : in no one parti- 
cular did she resemble her father. 

He stood talking to his daughter in a suave, 
agreeable, but by no means paternal, tone. I 
fancied he did not look at her. Her upward 
gaze never swerved from his face, but he was 
busy watching the light quivering on the well- 
polished boot that he tapped against the 
hearthrug. He made a few enquiries about 
her studies, and civilly hoped I was comfortable. 
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and that we had all we wanted for the school- 
room. 

I had been half prejudiced against him, by 
Mrs. Cliffs inuendoes, but I could not resist 
the fascination of his ma^ners and address. 
When he choose, Mr. Claridge could be every- 
thing that was affable and pleasing, and 
perhaps he was in a singularly good humour 
just then. At any rate, for full half an hour 
he stood and talked to us, and made liberal 
promises of new books and playthings to 
Cecil. I wondered Cecil was so cold to him, 
but I did not know either father or daughter 
then — ^that knowledge dawned upon me quickly 
enough. 

Hitherto Tobias had been sleeping in the 
armchair, but the sound of voices rousing him, 
I saw the creature wash his face, jump 
from the cushion, stretch himself, and demurely 
walking up to Mr. Claridge, rub his mangy 
back against his leg. 

With a motion of disgust and an exclamation 
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that was startling in its language, Mr. Claridge 
kicked the unlucky offender across the hearth- 
rug. 

Cecil saw the act, and heard Tobias' 
melancholy whines. Quick as lightning and 
with flashmg eyes, she caught up her favourite 
and confronted her father. 

"How dare you? you nasty, cruel — how 
dare you? If you touch it again — " she 
was choking with passion. 

He laughed — a low, brutal, exasperating 
laugh. 

" Cecil, Cecil," I said imploringly. 

But I was too late : her lips were compressed, 
her breath was literally gasping. Her arm 
had gone up, and she struck her father with 
aU the frenzy of passion. , ' 

He moved rather quickly aside ; 
. " By — ^you're a young devil, you are," and 
he seized her arm and shook her roughly. 

She did not move nor cry, though he must 
have hurt her ; only she sheltered Tobias as 
best she could under her arms. 
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I crept near as a peace maker, but I was too 
frightened to do much good. 

" Take her/' he said with a coarse laugh, 
which was half directed at her, half excited 
by my evident nervousness. "Take her — 
she does you credit/' and what he added I 
did not hear save the muttered words " tigresses 
cuhr 

He went whistling out of the room, taking 
no further notice of Cecil, who, yet white with 
passion, stood by the table sheltering her 
favourite. But when at the door he looked 
back. 

" Put down that disgusting brute. Child I 
Do you hear what I say ? I am not going to 
let my daughter handle such things — Unless, 
indeed, (sarcastically to me,) Mr. Scott con- 
siders playthings of this nature suitable for a 
dainty heiress. But / do not. It wants a 
halter, the wretch, and that it shall have in 
half an hour, as I am a live man." 

He banged the door after him and I looked 
at Cecil. Poor, poor child, I did pity her, 
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but what could / do for her ? I knew Mr, 
Claridge had the power, and I did not doubt 
his intention to carry the threat into execution. 
She was white as a bit of paper, and her head 
was bent down over Tobias's coat, fondling 
and kissing it. 

"Cecil,'' I said, softly. 

She drew a deep, sobbing breath. 

" Cecil, darling, never mind." I believe I 
ought to have told her how wrongly she had 
acted, but I could not just then — ngt when 
she looked so utterly miserable. 

With a long bitter moan, she sank down 
by my side and buried her face in my lap. I 
heard her great, choking, suppressed sobs, and 
I did not attempt to check them. I merely 
stroked her head, and repeated over and over 
again ; " poor dear, poor dear." 

Tears came at last, a great flood, and after- 
wards she was calmer. She seized the 
unconscious brute, and hugged, and kissed it. 
" She would save and defend it, and no one 

should hurt a hair of its head," she said. 

c 5 
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But what was her power, poor child ? She 
had hardly gone off to bed, carrying Tobias 
with her^ before a footman came in with his 
master's orders to take away the cat* Joseph 
looked almost as sorry as I did, for Bke every- 
one in the house he loved Cecil ; but he told 
me at once that it would be worse than useless 
to attempt to withstand his master's orders. 
Tobias was to be hung, and that immediately. 
He Kad to go and tell his master when it was 
done, but I coaxed him to wait ten minutes, 
until Cecil was asleep, and then T lit a candle 
and stole up on my message of death. What 
should I say afterwards to Cecil, poor little 
Cecil ? 

I opened her door gently and went in. She 
was fast asleep, with the firelight falling on the 
white bed, and dimly lighting up her mother's 
picture. One arm was tossed over her head 
with a pretty childish grace, the other nestled 
fondly round poor Tobias — a little cheek, still 
wet with tears, was resting against his soflj 
ears. 
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, I had great difliculty in withdrawing him 
without awakening her ; but with care it was 
accomplished ; the cat was in my arms. Cecil 
moved restlessly, turned over in bed with a 
jobbing sigh, and was again sound asleep 
when I left the chamber. 

I felt very hateful to myself when I gave 
poor Tobias in Joseph's hands. " Let it be 
4one mercifiiHy/' I pleaded. And he promised 
to do it himself rather than trust any of the 
boys. 

Next morning I was quite sick and fright- 
ened when the time came for meeting little 
Cecil. But, though her eyes were swollen with 
tears she made no enquiries and no complaints. 
She seemed to have guessed all when she 
woke and missed Tobias. All the day she 
was sad and unhappy, and shuddered if any 
one named her father, and once, having run 
on' some message into the stable-yard, she 
returned shaking and hysterical, but unwilling 
to explain the cause of her terror. I guessed 
it, notwithstanding, for I had heard, that not 
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content with his cruel, cowardly revenge, 
Mr. Claridge had caused the dead body of 
Cecil's favourite to be hung to bleach atid cor- 
rupt against the door of an outhouse, and the 
poor child must have come unconsciously on 
the mangled remains of poor Tobias. 

As soon as Mr. Claridge left the house I 
bribed one of the men to cut down and bury 
the cat, and I went and told Cecil when it 
was done. 

She could not talk about it, but she lifted 
up her mouth to kiss me in thanks, and 
nestled close to me for a long cry — poor little 
Cecil I 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE CURSE ON THE RACE. 



" Wave after wave 
Of memory rises, till (her) lonely heart 
Sees all its treasures floating on the flood 
Like rootless weeds." 

Mbs. Sigoubnst. 

Cecil had gone to bed, and I put out the 

schoolroom candles and drew my chair nearer 
the fire, leaning back with my eyes closed and 
my fingers folded over the turquoise ring. 

I was thinking sadly of Cecil's trial, and 
the very peculiar difficulties of my situation. 

Mrs. ClifF looked in after the servants' sup- 
per time. She often came to pay me these 
evening visits. Good soul, she thought I must 
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be dull and lonely in my solitary grandeur, 
and she would come to enliven me with her 
tales of the past, or to sympathise with the 
trials and perplexities of my present. 

To-night, however, her usually placid coun- 
tenance was ruffled, her eyes were swollen 
with crying, her cap was all awry, and her 
voice husky. Some one had been telling her 
of Tobias' fate, and poor little Cecil's sorrow. 

Anything that touched the child affected 
her, and I could not fail to be struck by the 
deep feeling which she evinced when alluding 
to her master's conduct. I felt that it was 
not alone the present which troubled her ; this 
incident had touched some chord which 
vibrated into the past, and she seemed to wait 
anxiously to hear it echoed on the future. 

Faithful and cautious, for a long while the 
good creature would not explain her mystery 
to me ; I was but a stranger. Only, when I 
warmed over little Cecil, and told of my love 
for and interest in her, Mrs. Cliff crushed my 
hand between hers and bade me listen. 
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*'You love her, and you've promised to 
guard her/' she said. " God knows if you 
make that promise with a true heart and in 
His fear. I think you do ; I'll take your word 
and trust you. It is but meet that if you. 
would guard Cecil you should know her whole 
history. The history too of her who gave her 
birth, and sujffered — oh ! we may hope that few 
women suffer as she did. You've seen the 
picture upstairs, and if you know aught of 
human nature you'll have guessed that the 
soft, deep mournfulness in those eyes could 
only have gained its shadow by tears and 
vigils. Once, I remember them quick, and 
bright, and flashing, like little Cecil's own, 
sparkling and running over with life and 
merriment, and the voice whose dying accents, 
soft, plaintive, and broken, yet ring on my ear, 
once laughed, and shouted, and sang — the 
voice of a blythe, lighthearted child 1" 

Mrs. Cliff paused as if to recall and recollect 
the memories. I marvelled at the change 
that had come over her. Her voice seemed 
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refined from its provincial rudeness, her 
language was far above her position ; the old 
song in her heart seemed to retake the tone 
and grace and readiness of its first teacher: 
like a rich flood her words flowed out, liquid 
and purified, urged by the power, and spiritu- 
alised by the halo, of human love. And I, 
bending forward, listened breathlessly and 
with blanching cheeks while she unfolded the 
tale. 

" This has been my home ever since I can 
remember. My parents had been old servants 
of the Claridges, and I, their orphan, was 
brought up in the household. As a child I 
roamed at will through the silent, deserted 
rooms, frightening myself with listening to 
the servants' traditions and ghost stories, yet 
ever impelled by some irresistible curiosity 
to investigate the dark comers and cupboards 
which were described as the haunts of the 
spirits. 

"I was a pet with every one in the house, and 
old Mr. Claridge, Miss Cecil's grandfather, who 
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was then an unmarried man of upwards of 
forty, would stop me in the passages, and pat my 
head, and ask me if I remembered my letters. 
But my best Mend of all was Miss Deborah, 
an aunt of the squire, a prim-looking old lady, 
who always wore high caps and lace ruffles, 
and peculiarly stiBT, rustling silk dresses, that 
made a great noise when she moved. Very 
precise and strict was Miss Deborah, but a 
kinder creature than she, never breathed — 
kind in the household over which she presided ; 
kind in the village to which she was the lady 
bountifiil ; kind even to me, who stood beside 
her embroidery frame every morning to repeat 
my lessons and be taught the mysteries of 
cross-stitch. 

" One day, it shines out in my memory even 
now after so many years have gone by, there 
were great rejoicings at Burton Abbots. An 
ox was roasted whole for the tenants, and the 
village bells rang, and the servants danced in 
the great hall. I asked in childish ignorance 
why they did all these things, and some one 
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answered me that it was because the squire 
was bringing home a beautiful young ladj to 
be his wife. After that I watched anxiously 
at the hall window to see them come, wonder- 
ing about it all, and hoping the beautiftd 
young lady would notice the white satin 
favour which I had pinned to the front of my 
pinafore in honour of her arrival. 

" They came at last — I can recall it all — ^the 
four grey horses, the new coach, the servants 
drawn up in lines. Miss Deborah standing in 
the front hall with the gold-mounted cane in 
her hand that she only used on state occasions. 
On the arm of the grey-headed squire entered 
a little, fairy, doll-like creature, with waxen 
features and blue eyes — such a child as she 
looked beside that middle-aged man I 

" It is a great risk for happiness when the 
disparity in age is so great, but in this one 
case it turned out well, for as long as she 
lived there never was a happier wife than little 
Mrs. Claridge. True, she had many disap- 
pointments : the master and she thought bo 
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much of an heir for the property, and year 
after year a little pink and white cradle was 
canied to her room, to be taken away again 
empty but a few days later. Once there was 
a live son bom. I was fifteen by this time. 
T was with Miss Deborah when she heard the 
good news, and I saw her fold her hands, and 
with streaming eyes, thank God that the curse 
was taken away. But the child did not live, it 
dwindled and died, and again the cradle was 
taken up stairs and a little coffin stood in its 
place, to be in turn removed. Poor Miss 
Deborah I she felt the disappointment as much 
as any one, but she only said God's will must 
be done, and that it was the curse on the race. 
I wondered what she meant, and one day I 
ventured to ask. She hesitated, but at last she 
told me. She said there was an old tradition 
in the family about one of the ancestors who 
had been a bad, lawless man, remembered only 
by his deeds of evil. On the site of Burton 
Abbots had once stood a prosperous monastery, 
enriched by the tribute of the fertile lands 
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around it. But Eupert de Claridge had had 
no respect for sanctity or religion, and in the 
turbulent Wars of the Roses, under a plea of 
disloyalty, but really to suit his private and 
selfish ends, he had razed the monastery to 
the ground and slaughtered its unhappy in- 
mates. Tt is said that he killed the Abbot 
with his own hand, but not before the old 
man had cursed him for his impious deed and 
laid a curse on his descendants. That curse 
declared that the evils which he was inflicting 
should come home to his own bosom, that he 
and his should be sonless for ever, and their 
names should be blotted out under heaven. 
Years ago that curse had been levied ; the 
Abbot's monastery had come to be looked 
upon as the Claridges' patrimony, but the 
influence of the curse still lingered. Only by 
daughters and intermarriages was the race 
perpetuated, and strangers took the name of 
Claridge to save it from extinction. 

'^ Miss Deborah was superstitious and gave 
fiill credence to the ban, grieving over and 
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lamenting it. Perhaps she had reason, for 
we know that 'Treasures of wickedness 
profit nothing/*' and that 'the curse of 
the Lord is in the house of the wicked.'§ 
The curse did indeed seem rife in the present 
generation, and it was 'visiting the sins of 
the fathers upon the children/ Eobert 
Claridge was a good man and his wife was a 
good woman — why were they punished, I 
often thought? But surely God works in 
blessing though His means are sometimes in- 
scrutable. 

"A few years passed over and there was 
another child bom — this time a living daughter. 
But the father had little cause to rejoice ; her 
birth cost her mother's life. When he em- 
braced his child it was with tears for an orphan. 
They baptized her when they buried her 
mother and they gave her the same name. 
She was called Cecil ; she was the mother of 
little Cecil.' 

" Her father and Miss Deborah brought her 

•Prov. X. 2. §Prov. iiL 33. 
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up, she was their darling ; and I was her little 
maid, and friend, and companion. She was 
my Miss Cecil, my darUng too I" 

The old woman stopped for a while, wiping 
her eyes sadly, and then continued : 

" But I must not dwell on all this or I shall 
tire you. She grew up, light hearted and 
tall and strong, much thought of at home and 
abroad. For to us, she was a good, bright, 
true spirit, and the world valued her because 
she would be an heiress. That's the different 
w^y in which people are thought of by love 
and interest. But she was still with us when 
her twentieth birthday came round, and 
likely to be so, for her father could not bear 
the thought of losing her, the more that his 
old fiiend and foster mother, Aunt Deborah, 
was dead, and in his old age he clung to 
young love. 

*' It had been well for Cecil had she trusted, 
and been satisfied with his tried affection, 
without pining for a good, more dazzling, 
more romantic, but less likely to be real. But 
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Cecil had very romantic ideas. She used to 
sit in the library and read more foolish love 
stories than were good for her, I dare say. 
When she was a girl she would talk to me of 
the time when she should grow up and get 
married, and I should live with her as her 
jnaid. As she grew older she left oflF talking 
of these things, but I fancy she thought even 
more about them. Once I remember saying 
to her pleasantly — for our up-bringing together 
allowed me to pass many jokes that would 
otherwise have been pert and forward — I re- 
member asking her when the bonny gentleman 
was coming of whom long ago she used to tell 
me so much. And her face flushed and her 
eyes filled with tears, and she said low and de- 
cidedly, * Never J 'Why, darling,' I asked. 
' Why not ? who is so likely to marry as you ? 
and you used always to say you would not be 
an old maid ? ' 'Ah,' she said bitterly, * but I 
did not know all then. People only care for 
beauty, and I have none.' 
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" I could not tell her she was a beauty for 
it would only have been mocking her, and 
besides she would not have believed me. But 
I knew that she had what was better than 
beauty in that true heart of hers, and I tried 
to remind her of this. 

" * Some people care for other things than 
mere loveliness/ I said. 

*' She thought I alluded to her wealth, and 
her eyes flashed. 

" ' Do you think I will be sold ?' she asked^ 
scornfully ; *no, thank goodness, never ! Who- 
ever marries me shall marry myself^ and that 
an ungilded self. We have often spoken 
together of the curse on the race. Do you 
know that when poor aunt Deborah was 
dying, she besought me to remove its ban, by, 
as soon as I had the power, restoring the un- 
lawftil heritage to the church from which it 
was stolen. I would not promise then, but I 
think sometimes that I will do this, or at any 
rate keep it in mind. Not that I am super- 
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stitions, as aunt Deborali was, or really believe 
in the curse ; but it would be a trial if I ever 
wanted to know and prove any one. ' 

"We never again talked on this subject, for 
Cecil went to stay with some cousins of her 
father, and made a long absence. She wrote 
long letters to us, all about her gaieties and 
balls and fine sights, and she seemed so happy 
and fiill of enjoyment, that though the master 
missed her terribly and felt the house dull and 
lonely without her, he would not say the word 
that would have brought her again to his side. 
Sometimes when I saw him roaming about bjf 
himself, looking worn and feeble, for he had 
aged sadly since his aunt's death, I felt almost 
angry with Cecil for preferring her foolish 
pleasures to his comfort ; it was not worthy ol 
her who had always been so devoted and un- 
selfish, so bright an example of a daughter's 
love. Ah, I did not know that a yet strongei 
aflfection had come between them — a love 
that was a passion and not an instinct. 

*' Cecil came home at last, looking older and 

VOL. I. D 
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more womanly, almost handsome in her smart 
new dresses ; but she did not seem altogether 
like our own little Cecil; and though she 
kissed me, her manner was somehow distant, 
and when I spoke to her, suddenly a bright 
red spread over her face and neck, and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

" She had not been a week at home before 
a stranger came — a Mr. Clerveaux, they called 
him ; and there were great consultations in 
the library, and poor Mr. Claridge looked 
very much troubled and perplexed, and his 
eyes dwelt more fondly than ever on his 
daughter, and once Cecil herself ran past me 
on the staircase, with her face red with crying, 
and I heard her fling herself into her room, 
bolt the door after her, and give way to a fit 
of passion, such as I had not known her in- 
dulge in since she was a little child, I knew 
there was something coming, something 
miserable — thank God that I could not foresee 
how miserable ! 

"In a few days the marriage was announced. 
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Mr. Clerveaux had proposed to Cecil, and 
Cecil loved Mr. Clerveaux with all the energy 
of her deep, great nature. Day by day she 
loved him more, till it was one whole soul- 
absorbing passion. 

" Parents' love sees keenly and judges far. 
Mr. Claridge could not like that fair-faced, 
smooth-tongued man; though he tried hard 
for Cecil's sake to find out his good qualities, 
and believe that the toned, bright medium 
through which she beheld him was a true 
and just view of his character. But Cecil was 
like many another girl who forms a fair ideal 
and worships and gives it her love, finally 
bestowing on it a name. She believes that 
she loves and adores the creature whose name 
it bears, but it is not so — ^she loves an ideal 
picture in her own heart. She looks to find 
and grasp at least the reflection of all that 
goodness, and too late she sees the vision 
fading before her, and in its stead holds a 
human being with human infirmities and fail- 

K 2 
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ings, to be borne with and comforted, to aid 
and to uphold. 

"Cecirs ideal was very high, grand and pure. 
You have seen Mr. Clerveaux, Mr. Claridge 
he now is ; do you think he was the reality to 
fiilfil all this ? But Cecirs blind love believed 
him to be all and more. 

" Once her father strove to argue her into 
reason. He had given his consent to the 
marriage, but when the settlements came to 
be drawn up, he thought his future son-in-law 
was too near and grasping ; he knew more 
than his daughter would believe of mercenary 
motives, and too, he saw more clearly the 
sordid features of Mr. Clerveaux's mind. He 
doubted, and in that doubt he pleaded with 
Cecil — ^he told her that she was not being 
married for love, but for her money. 

" I do not know all that passed between 
them, but T believe it was a terrible scene ; the 
old man praying for the daughter's own hap- 
piness, and the daughter, in wilful perversity, 
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trampling on her best, almost on her soul's 
interests. She would not hear, she would not 
believe a word against him, she would not 
credit her trustworthy old father's assertion. 
Alas I she lived to prove it by her own agony. 

" * He was not marrying her for her money/ 
she said ; * she knew he was not. He had 
told her that when he first cared for her he 
did not know she had a penny.' 

"And she believed his word —we did not. 

" But they married. I cannot forget the day; 
the overclouding and gloom ; the rain washing 
against the windows ; the thunderstorm that 
raged all the night after they went away. 
Nor can I forget the father's miserable face, 
and the concentrated prayer in his farewell 
blessing. He stood holding her hand and 
looking into her eyes. 

" * You are sure you are happy ?' were his 
last words. 

" And her face was bright and glad and 
trustM as she upraised it — ' Oh yes, so happy 
— so content.' 
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" He muriaured * God keep you so I' and 
they parted. 

" It was the last parting they could ever 
know/* 
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CHAPTER V. 



HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

^ Alas ! we trace 
The map of our own paths, and long ere years 
With their dull steps the brilliant lines efface, 
On sweeps the storm, and blots them out with tears." 

Mbs. Hemans. 

Cecil had not kept to her promise of making 
me her maid. She hired a smart French 
demoiselle, and I was left behind. 

As it turned oat it was well I was, for thus 
I was with Mr. Claridge when he died, and 
could store up and carry away all his kind 
words and blessings for his lost darling. He 
went very rapidly at the last. Mr. and Mrs. 
Clerveaux Claridge were abroad, and when he 
was first taken ill he would not let us send for 
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them. When at last we did so on our own 
responsibility, it was too late — the old man 
was a shrouded corpse on his bier when his 
daughter passed over the threshold. 

It was a terrible coming home for a bride ; 
and Cecil took blame to herself for having 
left him. In a paroxysm of remorse she 
bent over his coffin and cried for hours. We 
tried to get her away, but in vain ; she hardly 
seemed to hear even her husband's voice, and 
wearied and provoked by what would have 
softened any other man, he upbraided her 
sharply and jealously with her neglect and 
forgetfalness of him. 

It must have been the first time that she 
had heard that tone, for she cowered before it 
and stretched out her hands. " Oh no, 
Edward, don't say so ! I do not repent — If I 
could only have told him how happy we are T' 
I saw his sneering face as he turned away, 
and I trembled before its expression. I began 
to know what he was, to suspect it with a 
shudder — ^he was a cruel, heartless wretch I 
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He had not much interest now in keeping 
up appearances, and he began to let his 
natural character peep out. Gradually he 
cast away the veil which was becoming an 
irksome restraint. If we had been blinded 
before we must have seen what he was on 
the day of the funeral. All the morning he 
had been swaggering about, blowing up the 
servants, and giving orders as though he were 
master of the house ; and when the gentlemen 
went to the library to hear the will read, he 
marched at their head and appeared as un- 
concerned and important as though all were 
already secured to him. But when he came 
out ao^ain his countenance was as black as 
night, and the language he used was literally 
i mpious : he did not even spare the dead man 
in his grave. 

He was a disappointed man, and he could 

not hide his disappointment. He had married 

for money, and money he had certainly got, 

hut not all. 

The father had been far sighted and wary, 

D 5 
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and though he had given way about the 
settlements, he had taken care to tie up every 
farthing over which he had power, on his 
daughter, for her sole and separate use. Nay, 
she could not even pass it to another, though, 
at her death, she might bequeath it as she 
willed. Oh, how I rushed to my room and 
sobbed as if my heart would break — ^my poor, 
poor mistress ! 

Towards evening Cecil sent for me. She 
was wearied out with weeping, and she felt 
sad and lonely. 

Her husband had not been near her for 
hours, but there was something in her eyes 
which arrested the hasty comment I was 
about to pass. " He's been so busy," she 
said excusingly. Then, after a while, as the 
longing could not be resisted, she bade me go 
to the library and ask him to come up and 
see her — ^she wanted to speak to him. 

I did not like the errand, but I could not 
refuse her and I went down. 

Mr. Claridge was sitting in the same arm- 
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chair, in which for years the old man had sat 
on the Sunday evenings to read the Holy 
Scriptures to his household. His back was 
turned to the door, and for a moment he did 
not perceive me. At last I spoke. 

" What the devil are you doing here ?" he 
asked, starting angrily round. 

I was frightened, but yet not so much so 
but my spirit rose. 

" My Missus wishes to speak to you, if you 
please sir," I said. 

" Your Missus sends you to order me, does 
she?'' he said sneeringly, mimicking my tone 
of voice. " You and she think I shall come 
when I'm bidden, I dare say. But you make 
a mistake. You may go and tell her she may 
wait." 

I hesitated. 

" Do you hear what I say T he thundered. 
** Go and take that message to your Missus. 
IVe been long enough playing the fool for 
nothing. Do you hear? I'm master here, at 
any rate, and I will he oheyedy He was 
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striding across the floor with great steps, and 
a face flushed with anger, or it might be with 
wine. 

*' Stop, sir/' I said resolutely. " I shall not 
take that message to Mrs. Claridge. You'll 
Weak her heart soon enough without need for 
any one else to repeat a word." 

He stopped and laughed, but seemed to 
look uncomfortable. Perhaps he thought it 
was not time yet to throw off all disguise, not 
at any rate until his work was done. He 
might put in the sickle when the harvest was 
ripe, but green com was of no worth. 

" Pooh, pooh 1" he said, " what fools you 
women are. Go and tell my wife— ror stay, I'll 
go myself — and he strode past me upstairs. 

An hour after when I took Cecil a cup of 
tea she was on a stool at her husband's feet, 
leaning her aching head on his knees, with 
his white, bejewelled hand pressed tight be- 
tween her fingers, and a happy, contented 
smile on her pale face. 

He smiled affably when I came in, and 
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made some immiaterial remark that had no 
reference to our former meeting ; but I met 
his eye — I hated him, and I saw him quail. 
How dared he smooth doYni that poor 
crfeature's hair and call her dearest ? He did 
it out of bravado before me ; but she did not 
know that, and her eyes filled with tears and 
she bent down and pressed her lips on his 
hand. 

Oh, Miss White, some women are poor, 
blind slaves I 

I never saw a woman love as Cecil did ; 
it was mere idolatry. No harshness repulsed 
her, no coldness chilled her, no cruelty alie- 
nated her. She believed and hoped, and 
trusted where any other aflfection would have 
been curdled or embittered. She never com- 
plained, she never murmured, and she never 
even would listen to the implied indignation 
of those around her. If a word were breathed 
against him, no matter if it were in her cause 
or for her sake, she was the first to take um- 
brage, to flash and fire up, or else jealously 
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to insinaate herself as his shield and defender^ 
to find tender, gentle excuses for his absence 
or his violence. 

I doubt not she suffered much that we 
never knew of. Not so much at the first 
though, for then he had a purpose to gain, 
and for that he smiled and fawned, and sub- 
mitted to the heavy burden of his wife's love. 

For a few weeks he stayed at home, drove 
her out in the little pony carriage, sat with 
her in the twilight, and acted again his old 
loverlike course. And when they were thus 
together, she, so clinging and loving, he, so 
apparently devoted, it may easily be imagined 
that it was not difficult to persuade her that 
their interests ought to have been one, that 
her father's will had, to say the least of it, 
been injudicious ; women were not fitted for 
the attendant cares and responsibiUties of 
wealth — how much happier they were when 
they had a dear kind husband to act and do 
for them — and Cecil would creep nearer to 
him and lay her head on his bosom. 
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There were a few arrangements to be made, 
and Mr. Clerveaux (Claridge, now he bade us 
call him) sent for his man of business and the 
Karby Holme solicitor. They had a drawn- 
up paper, and signing and sealing in the 
library, and I did not need to be told that 
Cecil had been persuaded to make her will, 
and bequeath all and every thing to her 
worthless husband. 

That was what he had been aiming at, the 
object for which he had been working, and 
once as he thought, assured of his position, he 
threw off the mask. There was an end to the 
Ute-h'Ute drives and readings and conver- 
sations ; the house swarmed with friends and 
boon companions of his own nature ; drunken 
orgies and noisy revels changed the very 
character of the place. People said it was 
• disgraceful, so soon after the master's death ; 
and Cecil, in her thick heavy mourning, felt 
the trial keenly. But some incautious, 
officious neighbour once ventured to insinuate 
to her the impropriety of her husband's 
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conduct, and even to question her as to her 
own happiness. Cecil blazed up like a fary, 
and — ^but what will not women do ? — Cecil 
sacrificed herself. Her solitary life had been 
hinted at in disparagement of him, her tearfiil 
eyes and pale cheeks had been noticed to 
reproach him. So she rushed into society, 
sang and danced and wore false smiles over a 
throbbing heart — Oh yes, she was so happy, 
so happy. 

The world had no record of the agonized 
spirit which turned back and yearned for its 
past love, which kept the memory of its dead 
green and fresh with tears ; people began to 
call Cecil heartless, and to say that there was 
plenty of explanation for her husband's con- 
duct ; and Cecil heard this and still went on. 
She knew that she was warding off censure 
from him. 

But at last he wearied even of this gay life, 
and he went away. 

She clung to him and begged to ac- 
company him, and when plausible excuses 
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failed or were overruled, lie flung her from 
him with harsh words. 

He left her, he was absent for months ; 
and again old friends of her father came 
round her in pity and curiosity. But one by 
one she repulsed them, though lier very heart 
yearned over their associations with her former 
life. She talked of her husband when they 
questioned her; she talked with a smiling 
face to ward off suspicion, and had always an 
answer or excuse for his absence — either 
business or engagements, or some urgent 
necessity. 

She was not going to wear the aspect of a 
neglected wife to provoke criticism on his 
conduct ; what was pity to her whose very 
existence was bound up in love ? As she 
said to me once with clenched hands : — her 
husband's honour was hers. 

Time passed on ; her position grew more 
and more painful. One year, two years, three 
years — she might have been a widow for all 
she saw of her husband. He came for money, 
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and she gave it him; always meeting him 
tenderly, uttering no reproach and wearing 
smiles in his presence. She grew old-looking 
and pale and wan, worn out with trouble ; 
and he made jests about her appearance which 
she received with feeble smiles. It was 
pitiable to see her ; yet she was one of those 
towards whom your pity was silent, and to 
whom your sympathy must be in deeds and 
not in words. But still even to me she said 
she was happy, and that even now her love 
was deep, great, strong as ever — truly it must 
have failed long ago if it had not been so 
deep. 

In the third spring her health gave way, 
and when her husband came home she was a 
mere wreck of what she had been. He ap- 
peared anxious, and her pale face brightened ; 
she thought it was about herself, I knew it 
was about her state. He insisted on havins: 
further medical advice. Our own doctor 
thought it was the seeds of consumption, and 
Mr. Claridge listened to his opinion ; but the 
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new Physician said there was no real disease, 
it was debility — she might try change, the sea 
air. 

It was an unusually bleak April, and Mr. 
Claridge said she should go. He chose out a 
small watering place near at hand and bade 
me make preparations. In vain Dr. Holt 
clung to his old conviction, and said it would be 
madness for Mrs. Claridge to brave the cold sea 
air at that season ; Mr. Claridge pooh-poohed 
him and quoted the Physician's opinion, and 
I hated and mistrusted his motive. 

Cecil knew he wished her to go to Redcar, 
and she desired it as she did everything that 
he seemed to wish. Perhaps she fancied that 
he intended to accompany her. But no ! he saw 
her into the train, and said he had urgent 
business which called him in another direction. 
So they parted, Cecil giving him her hand in 
perfect trust; she could not have loved so 
truly had she not trusted so entirely; and 
dropping a few tears, half sad, half gratefiil, 
j6rom her eyes as the train whizzed past him 
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on the platform — half sad because she was 
leaving him, more than half grateful because 
of the scarlet and black wrapper which he 
had tucked over her feet. It looked like a 
husband's tender little attention, and Cecil 
smiled and laid her hands fondly over the 
comers he had touched, and where something 
of himself seemed to linger — I had often seen 
her do the like with scraps of paper or pens, 
or things he had laid aside. She little knew 
that I had heard him bid his servant buy him 
a new wrapper, for his was so shabby he was 
ashamed of travelling with it. But this was 
on a par with all he did, ever selfish and heart- 
less ; and her conduct too was like herself, 
worthy of one who had religiously kept her 
marriage vow, and in all and through all 
" thought no evil." 

Redcar is a dull place. More than ever 
so in the early Spring, before the visitors come. 
Its one long street seemed dismal and 
deserted as we passed to our lodgings, and 
the fly window, through which we saw it for 
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the first time, was cracked and dirty, noisy 
and draughty, and the horse jolted us roughly 
over the stones. A sharp wind was blowing, 
and hurling whirlwinds of sand in every 
direction; right and left were placards of 
"Lodgings," in the windows, and most of the 
shops were yet unopened or " to be letJ^ Truly 
I thought it was a miserable place, and as 
the days passed on it seemed to grow worse 
and worse. 

My mistress was ailing and out of spirits. 
I think she must have heard some evil report 
somehow, some whisper that was con;oding 
her mind, and could not be shaken off. I 
spoke to her at last, and asked if we had not 
better go home. But she looked up at me 
suspiciously and refused, couching her refusal 
in sharp, irritable words that, despite my 
eflForts, forced tears to my eyes. In a second 
she was sorry ; she was always grieved to have 
hurt anybody's feelings. She gave way as 
she had not done for years, and leant her head 
against my shoulder and sobbed bitterly. 
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" No one cares for me now/' she murmured. 

"Oh yes, I do," I said hastily. "Hove 
you just as much as I used to do when you 
were a little child in the nursery." 

She wept more softly at the recollection, 
and clung closer to me. 

" Oh, Mary, I'm so very, very miserable I" 

It was the first time she had ever said so, 
and I knew she only did it then because the 
words were wrung from her by agony, and I 
took no notice of them. I only bent down 
and kissed her as I used to do. 

" Mary," she began, and she flung back her 
head and thrust her hair behind her eara; 
" Mary, if you love me, will you help to save 
me from misery ? Will you do what I ask 
you without enquiring why — only for my 
sake?" 

Miss White, I did a foolish thing, but I 
knew Cecil would never ask me to do wrong. 
I promised to do for or with her unquestion- 
ingly. She said sweetly she knew she could 
trust me, and that she had counted on my love 
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before she asked me. She wished to go a 
journey, on a secret errand, and wanted me to 
go with her ; but no one was to know we had 
left Redcar or whither we were bound. 

I made all the arrangements, which she 
was anxious should be done cautiously. 

Luckily, none of the other servants were 
with us. We kept on the lodgings and told 
the woman to receive our letters — we were 
only going for a day or two to see some friends, 
and should be back presently. 

So we started ; I, true to my promise, not 
asking whither or for what purpose, but 
guessing by the slip of paper in Cecil's hand, 
from which but a minute before she had 
directed her husband's letters, that he must 
have some connexion with our journey. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A DISCOVERY. 

"The spider's most attenuated thread 
Is cord, is cable, to man's slender tie 
On earthly bliss ; it breaks at every breeze.*' 

Young's Night THouaHTii 

Evening found us arrived at a small town 
in one of the southern counties, an out-of- 
the-way place of which I had never before 
even heard the name. It had no mention in 
the geography books when I was a child, and 
even at this time was little familiar to other 
ears then those of mercantile men, who have 
an interest in the huge glass foundries that 
we passed before entering the station. 
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The guard had taken our tickets, and I 
knew that this was the terminus of a branch 
line. I ventured to ask : 

" Do we sleep here to-night, Mrs. Claridge ?" 

She was examining her slip of paper under 
the gaslight, and looked up, laying her hand 
softly on my arm. 

" I must not be Mrs. Claridge just now," 
she said with an attempt at a smile ; ^' You 
are Mrs. Forsyth, and I am your daughter 
Jane — do not forget. Yes, we sleep here. 
And look what I want you to do, find out 
from some of the Inn servants who and what 
are Messrs. Hardy and Coltman, in Bridge 
Street." 

We left the train, and a yellow smoke- 
perfumed omnibus carried us to Hancock's 
Black Eagle^ where beds were quickly en- 
gaged and prepared for us. The Inn people 
were very civil, and readily told me that 
Messrs. Hardy and Coltman were solicitors, 
and that Bridge Street was within five 
minutes' walk from the Hotel. 

VOL. I. E 
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The next morning, a mild, genial May-day, 
my Missus and I started as soon as break&st 
was over. Bridge Street was quickly found, and 
quite as readily Messrs. Hardy and Coltman's 
red brick office, with its bright brass name- 
plate on the door. 

I paused when we reached the doorstep and 
asked if I should ring, but she hastily stopped 
me. 

^* Oh no, I'm not going there I Don't for the 
world — and don't look so at the house — ^we 
must not attract observation." 

She walked quickly on, until, seeing a Post 
Office on the opposite side of the street, she 
crossed over to it. The Post Office was also 
a pastry-cook's shop, and she entered and en- 
quired at what time the post went out. The 
shop-woman answered her that it left at half- 
past five ; and Cecil came back and told me 
we might as well return to the Hotel, we 
should not need to come out again till the 
afternoon. 

She lay on the sofa all the morning, quite 
wearied out, and finally fell asleep. 
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I was moving cautiously across the room 
when I spied a scrap of paper on the floor, 
which, true to my habits of tidiness, I bent 
down and picked up. It had a direction on 
it, which I read unc6nsciously, and not until 
I had done so did I perceive that it was the 
same bit of paper that Cecil had hidden so 
carefully the day before. It was in her 
husband's handwriting, and was probably the 
address he had left with her. I wish I had 
not seen it, but I could not get that " Edward 
C. Claridge^ Esq.," — Care of Messrs. Hardy 

atnd Coltinan — Bridge Street — B , 

shire," out of my head, nor stifle the suspicions 
which it aroused. Why should a wife address 
her husband through a solicitor ? I hastily 
replaced the paper, and when Cecil awoke, a 
little before four o'clock, at her request, I put 
on my things and accompanied her into the 
town. 

This time she went straight to the Post 

Office and entered. She had no letters, but 

she sat down and asked for sweetmeats. Pur- 

£ 2 
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chase after purcliase she made, seeming diffi- 
cult to please, and then she took a fancy for 
some ginger beer, which the shopwoman, not 
herself possessing, sent out to procure. 

All this time people were coming backwards 
and forwards to the shop with letters, but 
she seemed to take no notice of them. We 
had been more than an hour in the shop ; the 
church clock opposite pointed twenty minutes 
past five, and my mistress's face grew anxious, 
and she walked to the shop door. 

In a second I saw her colour deepen, and 
following the direction of her eyes, I marked 
a boy standing on the steps of the solicitor's 
office, with a letter bag in his hand, 

Cecil came back hastily, and asked for 
some barley sugar. The woman was weigh- 
ing it when the boy entered and flung down 
the bag He wanted half-a-crown's worth of 
stamps, and as soon as these were procured 
he took out the letters and began to stamp 
them. 

Cecil talked rapidly about barley sugar and 
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toffee, but I saw that her eyes were never 
leaving the pile of letters. 

" What a curiously-shaped envelope/' she 
said all at once, putting her finger on a large 
blue, wirewove packet in the boy's hand. 

She seemed to wish to look at it, and the 
boy good-naturedly passed it across to her. 
She read the address, and so did I — and I 
never forgot it. 

" Edward Clerveaux, Esqre., Ebury Alton, 

nr. Warwick." 

Gathering up her packages Cecil wished 
the shopwoman good afternoon, and left the 
shop. She bought a Bradshaw on her way 
back, and looked for the departing trains. 
One would leave early that evening, and she 
said she would go. I did not need to ask 
whither. 

But we did not go at once to Ebury Alton. 
We took a small lodging in Warwick, and I 
wondered what my mistress would do next. 
She made various inquiries about Ebury 
Alton, and seemed puzzled by what she heard. 
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Ebury was three miles distant ; a small, bat 
very picturesque village ; there was no gen- 
tleman's house in the vicinity ; the clergy- 
man's name was Corbyn, and he had a lai^ 
family, for the most part composed of young 
children. There were no lodgings that . any- 
one knew of in Ebury, and the Vicarage wa« 
too small to accommodate visitors. But Cecil 
was not discouraged. She went boldly to the 
Post Office, and enquired if any letters had 
been forwarded to Ebury, to a gentleman of 
the name of Clerveaux. 

The Postmaster said " Yes," and that he 
was lodging in the village. Perhaps his wife 
might know more ; she was an Ebury woman, 
and had been there the week before. 

In reply to her husband's call for " Sarah," 
Mrs. Bowles swam majestically into the shop, 
shaking her long ringlets. 

" Mr. Clerveaux ! oh, to be sure I He was 
a great fisher, and had gone to Ebury on ac- 
count of the trout stream. Not that he had 
caught much that season, unless — ^* and Mrs. 
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Bowles simpered and tittered, "one made 
count of another sort of fish." 

I knew what the compression of Cecirs lips 
meant, but I was surprised by the calmness 
with which she inquired what was that other 
sort of fish which he had succeeded in captur- 
ing. 

Mrs. Bowles wanted no pressing to tell her 
story ; she delighted in a bit of gossip, and 
this was quite a romance. Mr. Corbyn's 
eldest daughter was just seventeen, the most 
beautifiil girl you ever clapped eyes on, and 
the nicest too — there were lots of young gen- 
tlemen wild about her — ^but folks did say that 
there was no one Miss Salome thought half as 
much about as Mr. Clerveaux — ^him they 
were talking of. He was a man of good pro- 
party, though Mrs. Bowles said she did not 
exactly know in what county. She added 
that her mother, who knew all about the 
Vicarage affairs, because she worked there, 
had said the marriage was to take place in 
the autumn. 
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Cecil's face blanched, and her month qui- 
vered. I saw the traces of her inward agony, 
and was moving towards her when Mrs. 
Bowles flounced to the window with an excla- 
mation : — 

'^ Lor 1 how odd I It's just what folks say 
— talk of the devil, and he'll appear ! There 
are the very people themselves, and Mr. Cler- 
veaux with them. Look ! there — opposite — 
at Drummond's door. That's Miss Salome, 
and yon's Mr. Corbyn, the father." 

Cecil looked out with burning eyes. It was 
a narrow street, and just opposite was a young 
girl, slim and fair, beautiful even at first sight, 
and so young and innocent-looking I By her 
side stood a tall, gentlemanly, middle-aged 
man,with a singularly benevolent countenance. 
There was a third and familiar figure — a 
face handsomer and a form even more remark- 
able than ever. Good heavens ! that a wife 
should so look on her husband. 

They crossed the street, and Cecil started 
back to escape observation. They paused just 
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before the window, and Mr. Corbyn slipped a 
letter into the box. We heard a girl's sweet 
and gentle tones asking if it would not be 
possible to postpone the journey, and a voice 
as familiar as our own made answer : — " No ; 
I must be in London to-morrow," and he ad- 
ded something about separation and sorrow. 

They passed on. Cecil watched them. She 
did not flinch or cry, or even sigh ; her eyes 
were dry and tearless, but I knew how great 
was the eflFort of self-control, and I whispered 
gently, " let us go home." 

Miss White, people often talk of what 
they would do if they were tried, and plan all 
sorts of great and good things, but it's very few 
that can act beautifully and bravely when the 
temptation really comes. But Mrs. Claridge 
was a strange, uncommon woman ; she did not 
seem to have any selfdA all; everything ap- 
peared to have been swallowed up in her 
affection for her husband. I believe she was 
thinking far more how she could save him 

than mourning over her own trouble. 

£ 5 
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Even now she did not give way. The time 
had come for action, and she wanted all her 
strength — aye, and more than her own, for 
what could poor, human nature alone have 
availed in an hour like this ? She was closeted 
for the rest of the evening in her little bedroom, 
and I knew she was praying— praying to Gk)d 
for the power to think and to do such things as 
be rightful ; praying as she had not* done for 
long, for that wild, all-absorbing love had 
been as a veil between herself and her 
Maker. She was beginning to repent of her 
idolatry. 

Her husband would be absent the next day. 
That then was her time and opportunity for 
action, and she must avail herself of it. She 
sent to order a fly, and the following morning 
she and I were driving between those tall, 
fragrant hedgerows for which Warwickshire 
has so pleasant a celebrity. Through the fly 
window wafted in the sweet, perfumed air, 
fanning poor Cecil's pale cheek, and cooling 
her brow. How fair and calm everything 
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looked — ^Low great a contrast to the spirit- 
strife we were canying within us. 

At the entrance of the village we alighted, 
and told the driver to wait for us ; and with 
Cecil's arm within mine, we went on slowly 
and silently ; she often stopping to recover 
breath, or still the pulses of her heart. 

It was a singularly pleasant and pretty- 
looking .village, nestling in a hollow, with 
detached cottages, each standing in its own 
plot of ground. On a slight elevation was the 
church, its trim graveyard sloping down the 
hill side, a lych gate opening to the road, or 
for foot passengers to the Vicarage, a flight of 
rude steps, surmounted by a rustic stile, and a 
narrow footpath between the grass, flanked on 
either side by hawthorn bushes, which just 
now had sprinkled a shower of red and white 
over the gravel. 

On the steps Cecil sat down for a while, 
fedrly overcome. She was looking at the quiet 
resting place at her side. I feared for a mo- 
ment that she was wishing that she, too, lay 
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there. But, no; I wronged her; she was 
gaining too much confidence in God to mis- 
doubt His providence, even in trial. 

She said she longed for a drink, and I pro- 
posed asking for one at the cottage opposite. 
She assented ; and we had opened the door 
and entered the cottage before we were aware 
who and what were its inmates. 

An old bedridden woman was being read to 
by a young girl. We did not need for the 
sunshine to light up the golden hair of the 
latter ; one glance at the straight line of fea- 
ture, one accent of the '' pray come in^^ told us 
we were in the presence of Salome Corbyn. 

I would have retreated, but my mistress did 
not move ; some spell seemed to fascinate her 
as she gazed on the young girl's slight, grace- 
ful form, and beautiful face. Perhaps her 
unwomanly generosity found some extenua- 
tion for her husband's offence in the magni- 
tude of the temptation. I tried to put an end 
to the scene by saying we had only come to 
ask for a glass of water. But it was an un- 
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lucky request, for the old woman was paraly- 
tic, and the well was in the yard. Salome 
rose at once. " Allow me," she said, with 
the singular grace which was natural to her, 
and before I knew what she was about, she 
bad taken a glass from the comer cupboard 
and left the cottage. 

In a minute she returned, the tumbler in 
her hand gemmed over with moisture, the 
silvery water within glistening and swaying. 
She gave it into my mistress's hand with a 
ready smile, and flung the wet drops off her 
Kttle pink fingers with a pretty daintiness. 

For a second Cecil held the glass to her 
lips, while a faint colour flushed her cheeks ; 
then she looked up at the girl, and her eyes 
filled with tears. 

Their glances met — Salome's soft, kind, blue 
eyes, and my mistress's, so deep, so ftill of 
soul and feeling. What sympathy there was 
between the two I could not fathom; but 
some there was. Salome came nearer to take 
the glass, their hands brushed together and 
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clasped, and Cecil bent down over the fingers 
she had prisoned, and burst into tears. 

Salome looked puzzled, surprised, and con- 
cerned, but she let her little hand lie still, and 
even laid the other one beside it. I said 
something about my mistress being out of 
health and hysterical; I wanted to make 
some excuse, and at the sound of my voice 
Cecil recovered herself, and sat upright and 
wiped away her tears. Salome . waited till 
she seemed better, and then rose to take 
leave. After replacing the Bible and bidding 
" Good day*' to the old woman, she advanced 
to where Cecil was sitting, and held out her 
hand. 

" You must rest awhile yet," she said, with 
a kind, pitying smile. 

Cecil looked up at her — " Would you ?" she 
began, but she stopped and coloured. 

But Salome looked so pleasant and atten- 
tive that she took courage — " would you mind 
kissing me ?" 

The girl bent down and pressed her warm, 
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red lips to the wan, pale forehead of the speaker. 
There were quiet tears in her eyes as she 
passed out of the cottage, as if she were won- 
dering about and compassionating the poor, 
sick stranger. Truly, though I had made up 
my mind to hate Cecirs rival, I could not do 
it. Poor thing, she too had been wronged ! 

We waited awhile in the cottage, till my 
mistress seemed recovered. The old woman 
was eager to talk as soon as we were left to 
ourselves, and spun out story after story, each 
and every one having some connection with 
Miss Salome. She must have been a good 
and sweet creature as well as a fitir one, to 
have gained so much love. But we rose at 
last and went on our way ; not back to the 
fly, as I had trusted we should do, but along 
the churchyard path, and through the garden 
wicket of the vicarage. 

We rang, and waited a little space at the 
door before the maid answered it, hearing the 
pleasant voices of children through an open 
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window at the side, and seeing more than one 
smiling face peering at us through the blinds. 

A great white magnolia grew up the front 
of the house, and was covered with a mass of 
large, cup-like, pink-hued blossoms. Its strong 
fragrance was almost sickly m the sunshine, 
and the bees made a confusing, whirling hum- 
ming as they gathered its honey. The gravel 
showed the traces of carriage wheels and 
a horse's hoofs, and a hoop was balanced 
against the doorway, and a bit of string and a 
top were on the near window sill ; the whole 
place had an air of life and reality about it 
that was almost bewildering in our present 
excitement. 

And we were bringing the knowledge of sin 
and sorrow to this happy home I 

The maid said Mr. Corbyn was within ; 
and Cecil, after sending in her card, followed 
to his study, bidding me wait for her in the 
hall. 

She was absent a long time, and I grew 
weary of my own thoughts, weary of looking 
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at the great, panoramic view of Rome which 
hung opposite ; even weary of listening to the 
children's distant voices and laughter. 

But at the end of an hour or thereabouts a 
door opened and footsteps came nearer — tay 
mistress with her veil over her face and with 
her the vicar himself, paler and graver, but 
even more benevolent than he had appeared 
to be yesterday. 

My mistress was still speaking, and he was 
listening to her with that air of reverent at- 
tention that only a good man pays to a good 
woman. 

He seemed strangely affected when she 
gave him her hand in parting, and the fervour 
of his ^^ God bless youT thrilled my inmost 
heart. 

Cecil looked round on the threshold with 
the veil flung back from her face. 

" And you promise me that my secret is 
safe with you, and for my sake his T 

Mr. Corbyn looked at her earnestly and 
reverently. 
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" As in the sight of God/' he said, and I 
heard him draw a deep sigh as he closed the 
doon 

She did not utter a word until long after we 
had entered the fly. Only as we passed the 
outskirts of Warwick Cecil broke the silence, 
and pressing my hand, said half-aloud and 
half to herself: 

" I will win him yet ! If time, and patience, 
and forbearance avail anything, if unchanging 
affection has power, he shall love me as I love 
him. He loved me once, he said so ; I have 
been foolish, or cold, or exacting, and I am 
but a poor, ugly, ungifted creature at the best 
— but I will love and forgive, and in the end 
I wiU win him I" 

Oh, Miss White, do you think she suc- 
ceeded ? 
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CHAPTER VIL 



THE CONFESSION. 

** Her soul sat yeiled in its agon j." 

Mrs. Hbmahs. 

No one had suspected our absence, and we 
found Bedcar just the same when we returned 
there. Our landlady had received our letters 
for us, and amongst the number there was one 
for Cecil, in her husband's handwriting, and 
the post mark was London. ^ 

She took it up to her own room, and wept 
and prayed over it. Poor thing, for some 
time she was very sad and silent, and suffered 
dreadMly ; but after a while, whether it were 
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that the warm weather invigorated her frame, 
or that the calm of inward peace was granted 
in answer to her pleading, her pale cheek 
caught a faint colom*, her pulses quickened, 
and she would sit hour by hour in a shady 
comer below the sand hills, reading or work- 
ing, with a quiet smile flitting over her 
features. She was hoping still, but as well 
she was trusting in God, and when I looked 
at her I was often reminded of that Word 
which says : — " Thou shalt keep him in per- 
fect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee." 

Before this trouble came, I do not think 
that Cecil had ever realized what Grod is. 
Now she did so, because the agony in her 
heart was burning her like a fiimace, and He 
alone was " the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land." 

She had had an enthusiastic sort of devotion 
in her girlhood, in those days when she had 
talked about giving up her fortune to the 
church, and, as Miss Deborah said, removing 
the curse. But all this was not religion. It 
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was the quick feeling and impulse of youth, 
not the steady purpose of principle. I fancy 
that in her sorrow my mistress began again to 
think of her old day-dreams. Once she re- 
verted to them, when I spoke of the past, and 
said that those young impulses had been pure 
and good, though they were not enduring. 

" Ah,'* she said, ^^ they all faded before the 
first temptation; my long-indulged scheme 
was as nothing in the face of passion. But if 
I erred God has punished me ; I, too, have 
felt the curse which I might have removed. 
I put my hand to the plough and looked back 
— God help and forgive me !" 

With the summer flowers we came back 
to the Abbots, and even more anxiously than 
ever Cecil looked for the post, clutching and 
examining the letters as though these could tell 
her something of the sad secret she had half 
fethomed. The servants told us that Mr. 
Claridge had been home in our absence. He 
had returned unexpectedly one night, more ex- 
cited and brutal than they had ever seen him ; 
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something seemed to have disturbed and en- 
raged him, and the next morning he had left 
as suddenly as he had come. I told Cedl 
what I had heard, and she gave a long, deep 
sigh— she was waiting still 1 

In its tm-n the autumn came ; the harvest 
ripening in the fields, the varying tinte toning 
the woods, the rich show of hollyhocks and 
dahlias bordering the garden. Cecil was much 
stronger. My heart glowed as I looked at 
her, and saw her beginning to find a new and 
real interest in the tenants and poor around 
her. I told Dr. Holt, proudly, of the improve- 
ment; but, though he agreed, and said she 
was certainly better, he would not retake his 
opinion. He said that she must be very t^are-* 
ful, there was a decided consumptive tendency 
— ^he had known her constitution from child- 
hood, and was not going to be over-persuaded 
by all the physicians in the universe. But I 
thought he was an old fogie, and would not 
believe him. Cecil seemed to be improving 
every day. 
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One morning, soon after the post came in, 
I went on some message into Cecirs room. 
She was standing by the window with the 
Times in her hand, and when she looked up 
and saw me, her face flushed with a deep red. 
She beckoned me forward, and pointed out a 
line amongst the marriages : 

" On the 14th instant, at Ebury Alto.n, by 
the Eev. E. Corbyn, uncle of the bride, James 
Fielding, Esq., of Craigmoor, to Salome, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Thomas Corbyn, 
vicar." 

How thankful I wasl and I knew that 
Cecil was thankful too. Surely that sorrow 
was at an end for ever now. From that day 
she. was another creature, almost her own old 
self, and I listened to her dear, glad voice as 
to the sweetest music I had ever heard. If 
only Mr. Claridge kept away, I thought we 
might a^rain be happy I 

But before all the leaves had showered 
down £com the beech trees, ere the first fi'ost 
had blackened the heliotropes and verbenas, 
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Mr. Claridge had come back to Burton 
Abbots. 

A hasty note by the early post informed his 
wife of his home-coming. It was no ex- 
pression of pleasure at the thought of seeing 
her again ; only a list of instructions to be 
given to groom, and coachman, and steward. 
But the postscript said he had been ill, and 
was even now not recovered ; he was thinking 
of going abroad, and took Burton Abbots on 
his way. 

What a spell the word sickness is with a 
woman 1 Cecil read the letter over and over 
again, and pressed it more than once to her 
Ups ; he was coming home again, and he was 
ill ; he would need her, and he would value 
her at last I 

The colour glowed into her cheeks; she 
bathed her face with cold water ; she stood 
before the looking-glass and did and re-did 
her hair, putting it up and smoothing and 
braiding, in no vanity, but the anxious effi)rt 
to look well in his eyes. The dress she wore 
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"was of a soft colour he had once admired ; 
lier only ornament was the brooch which had 
been his first gift ; and through the long twi 
light she sat and listened for the sound of 
hoofs up the drive, and the first tones of a 
"voice which she felt as well as heard. 

He came. I saw the meeting. The ruddy 
fire lighted the crimson curtains and the gilded 
mirrors. Cecil's eyes had a brilliance foreign 
to them, and her cheeks a rare flush that made 
her for once beautiful, even in his eyes. Per- 
haps he expected and felt he deserved cold- 
ness ; perhaps he was struck by the genuine 
pleasure that she could not conceal ; perhaps 
some contrast made him value a wife's un- 
changing love — but she came forward, for- 
getting and forgiving all, only remembering 
that he was her husband, her all in the world ; 
she crept to his arms with a clinging, childish 
affection, and he did not repulse her ; he was 
softened by the sickness that had come upon 
him, and even bent down and kissed her fore- 
head. 

VOL. I. F 
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I closed the door and crept away silently, 
I was not altogether satisfied, and I was 
almost half -jealous, but I could not help 
thanking God that she had at least a mo- 
ment's happiness. 

And truly it did seem as though Cecil's 
prayer was heard, and God was giving her 
her husband's love. Not the free, spontan^ 
eous, earnest love, that other women expect 
and obtain ; but a selfish, exacting, domineer- 
ing affection that made a slave of its object 
Mr. Claridge was ill when he came home, 
and he grew worse day by day. And Cecil 
was his faithful, untiring nurse, his patient, 
forgiving wife, who watched day and night 
by his bedside, and smoothed his pillow, and 
asked for nothing more than to be near and 
do her little to ease his pain and amuse hiB 
convalescence. She had a tedious time of it, 
I am sure, for Mr. Claridge was no patient 
invalid; but the ready smile never forsook 
her lips, nor the tone of thanksgiving her poor 
heart. She had Mm and he could not do 
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^without her now — ^thank God, thank God I 
Surely no musio was so sweet in that wife's 
ear as the querulous voice calling for " Cecil, 

Cecnr 

The Doctors wished him to go abroad for 
the winter, and Cecil looked grave. But her 
husba»d said sharply he could not go without 
her, no one managed his things half so well ; 
and she thanked him for that cross speech as 
for a great boon. They were to winter in 
Italy, and they started early. I remained 
behind; Cecil said to take charge of the 
Abbots ; but I knew it was really because her 
husband did not like me, and would not have 
me of the party. But Cecil was too kind to 
tell me the real reason. 

I had a dull and lonely winter and spring 
all to myself ; but I tried to be thankful for 
GecU's absence, and believe what Dr. Holt 
told me of the benefit her health would derive 
from a warmer climate. A.nd Cecil herself 
was not unmindful of me, but wrote long, 

F 2 
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kind letters, all of which I have carefiilly put 
by upstairs. You shall see them sometime, 
Miss White, 

She seemed to be very happy, happier than 
I had known her for long ; always with her 
husband, and apparently in his confidence ; 
and he was well, and she — but she. rarely 
mentioned herself. They did not come home 
till June, and long ere that some hints in 
Cecil's letters had made me think and pray 
more anxiously for her than ever. But I was 
glad, too ; I thought that a little child might 
be a strong link between those two hearts. 

And when they returned Cecil and her. 
husband seemed wonderfully at home and at 
their ease together, glad to be back again ; he, 
pleased with the novelty of quietness and even 
attentive to his wife's comfort ; she, so quietly 
and unselfishly happy, growing into a comely 
woman in her peace of mind, and very carefiil 
and anxious about her dress and appearance. 
I used to laugh and tell her she had come 
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home quite vain ; but it was such a beautiful, 
unselfish vanity, that I could not help ad- 
miring it all the time. 

Excepting one short business visit to Lon- 
don, Mr. Claridge never left his wife ; and 
when he returned that time he brought with 
lum a young Italian artist, Signor Maenza 
they called him, whom they had known in 
Rome and persuaded to visit England. Mr. 
Claridge had a great love of art, which his 
wife cordially shared, perhaps more than all 
because he cared so much for it. The Signor 
was a portrait painter, and Mr. Claridge de- 
termined that my mistress should sit to him. 
They fitted up what is now Cecil's nursery as 
a studio; something about its light suited better 
than the other rooms, and hour after hour 
they were there together, painting and talking, 
Mr. Claridge trying his hand sometimes and 
Cecil watching and admiring. I do believe 
that those were the happiest days of her short 

Ufe. 

But the end was coming. Oh, Miss White, 
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how shall I tell it? It makes my flesh creep 
even now — my poor, dear mistress 1 

The portrait was almost finished. I had 
heard the Signer saying that one more sitting 
would complete it ; and now he had gone out to 
make sketches in the grounds. My master 
and mistress were together in the drawing- 
room, she lying on the sofa. She had not 
been feeling well and she dreaded a premattue 
confinemeat. Perhaps it was the fear of lAis 
and a certain conviction of its serious conse- 
quences to herself, that made my poor itfifi- 
tress restless and anxious to be at peace with 
and forgiven by all the world. Her firee 
open, loving nature had always abhorred con- 
cealment, and now the gentleness of her 
husband's tones touched and melted her. 
She seemed to think that she had deceived 
him in her conduct about Salome Corbyn ; 
she could not bear to die and not know he 
had forgiven that ; and in an unfortunate hour 
she laid bare the secret of her heart. 

Neither she nor I had known the force of 
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that man's passion. In its depth and impe- 
tuosity it had rivaled her own, but in the 
place of her forbearance and unselfishness it 
had bitterness and brutality. He had loved 
Salome Corbyn as he had the power of loving 
once ; he had had other fancies and likings, 
Iwrt this was a passion. Believing her false 
aod fickle he had told himself he hated her ; 
in his retaliation he had even turned back to 
his wife's love. But the idea that his wife 
had had anything to do with Salome's con- 
dxict had never once dawned on his mind; 
that she could come between him and his idol 
he had not deemed possible. Now he heard 
and knew it all fi-om Cecil's own mouth. 

He listened in silence, because he was too 
much astonished to find vent for his indigna- 
tion. Finishing, she stretched out her arms 
towards her husband. 

" I could not bear to have a secret from you 
and I knew you would pardon me. I loved 
you through it all. Oh, Edward! say you 
forgive me." 
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He started back from her touch. 

* ' Viper ! Adder ! ' ' His invectives poured 
forth like a heavy torrent ; his reproaches and 
taunts were couched in the bitterest language. 
When Edward Claridge was roused, there was 
nothing too vile for him to say — too cowardly 
for him to do. He hated and insulted his 
wife ; he mocked her agony ; he trampled on 
her afifections. He told his tale, too, for he 
was lashed even to madness; he told her how 
he had deceived her ; how he had married her 
for her money 5 how he had given another 
woman the love he had sworn should be hers; 
and he added now how every tie between them 
was broken, that his heart loathed and re- 
viled her. 

She listened in mute agony ; she crouched 
down on her knees before him, and clasped 
his feet. He spumed her with an oath, and 
cursed her 1 

And she heard it ! She recoiled for a mo- 
ment, and with an efifbrt clung to the table. 
He was telling how he hated her, and she 
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would kneel to him no longer. He had done 
it now — it had been hard work, but at last he 
had broken her faith in him, and so he had 
broken her heart. 

He was more exasperated by her proud 
silence than he could have been by words. 
Again he thundered forth his intemperate lan- 
guage. She had ceased even to quail and 
tremble, and uttered no word or reproach ; 
only in her agony she looked up and met his 
eye. Hers were tearless but steady, his 
bloodshot with passion. But he could not 
bear to look at her, and he struck her madly 
in his fury. He did not stop to see the effects 
of his blow ; probably he dared not — ^he rushed 
wildly from the room, and passed me in the 
hall without even seeing me. 

One glance at his face told me a tale of 
horror, and I hurried into the room he had 
just left. 

With her head buried in the sofa cushions 
was that poor heart-broken wife, uttering no 

F 5 
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cry, or sob, or moan ; but the vfery silence of 
her despair was the more touching. 

For hours we stood over her and chafed 
her hands, and tried to obtain some sign ot 
word of recognition; but though her eyes 
were open and her lips unclosed, the expr6s- 
sioii of her features never varied frbm its scared, 
still agony, and she seemed neither to know 
nor recognise any one. 

Her husband and his servant had left the 
house some time ago, and gone no one knew 
whither. The whole household asked what 
dreadful thing had occurred, and the poor 
artist looked on in blank perplexity. 

We carried Ceicil upstairs and sent for thte 
doctor. Kind Dr. Holt^ who had known her 
from a child, came and watched beside her, 
and shook his head. This was a case beyond 
his skill — ^it was the mind and not the body. 

For a few days she remained in this stri^nge, 
stricken state, unable as it were to realize the 
past, only sensible of some great, terrible, un- 
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&thomal;)le misery. But gradually she re- 
covered — slowly and with a great effort. She 
went to her old place by the bedside and knelt 
down. She began the familiar words of a 
prayer, and with that prayer came back the 
remembrance of God's presence and God's 
comfort. She leant her head against the bed 
and cried for a long while, but she was pray- 
ing at the same time. When she rose up again 
I never saw such a change in a mortal wo- 
man. The hard whiteness had passed from 
her face and the strange look of misery, but 
her eyes were deepened and softened, full of 
the soul within her — she was just like the pic- 
ture upstairs. 

She sat down at her writing table and wrote 
a letter which she gave to me for the post, and 
then, because the Italian gentleman had asked 
it, she went upstairs for a last sitting. She 
had been very kind to that young man, and 
he always treated her with a strange sort of 
reverence. I think he saw the beauty that 
was in her ; if he had not he could not have 
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caught her expression as he did. But there 
it spoke out from the canvas under his hand 
— her still face with its vast soul ! 

A few days later Cecil again went up to the 
painting room, but this time it was to see the 
picture hung. It had been intended to be 
placed beside her husband's in the dining- 
room, biit now she knew he would hate the 
sight of it, and she bade the Signor move one 
of the old pictures and fix it in a panel of the 
room where it had been painted. She went 
up to show him where, and he did as she bid 
him. I believe he would have done anything 
for her, he was so enthusiastic in his rever- 
ence. 

In a day or two there came an answer to 
my mistress's letter, and she called me into 
her room to help her in a new perplexity. She 
wished to make a second will. She could not 
bear to leave a little child in the world, alone 
dependent on such a father as hers would 
have, and she had sent for Mr. Scott to ask 
him to have the paper drawn up and brought 
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to her. She did not wish to rouse her hus- 
band's suspicions, and so would not let him 
come to the house, but he was in the village 
and his solicitor with him — she and I must 
join them there. We went in the carriage 
under the plea of visiting at the Vicarage, and 
there Mr. Scott met my mistress. They had 
been great friends in the old master's time, 
and being cousins were much together. Mr. 
Scott was a good deal older than Cecil — ^you 
know him, Miss White ? he's a good man. At 
one time I used to fancy he had a liking for 
Cecil ; not that she ever cared in the least for 
him, but the master would have been glad of 
a match between them, for he liked and re- 
spected Mr. Scott, and sure enough after 
Cecil's marriage he never came near the house, 
and he has never married to this day. Well, 
liking or not, Cecil thought of him in her 
trouble, and wrote to him to help her. They 
were both changed when they met that time, 
but neither said so to the other. He knew 
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Cecil well enough to ask no questions, and she 
would not have breathed a word of the past, 
even to him. But he looked up quickly when 
she wished all the money taken out of her 
husband's power and settled on the child, and 
I heard him heave a deep sigh. I daresay he 
was thinking what a great deal it must have 
taken to alienate Cecil's love. 

" And in case of the child's death you would 
wish the property to revert to Mr, Claridge ?" 
he inquired. 

'* No," she said, hastily, " never I In that 
case let all be paid back to the church. It 
was stolen from thence long ago, and it 
brought a curse with it. This is a poor, 
miserable parish ; let the church be re-built, 
re-endowed, and the rest given to charities. 
But see, I have put all down here — copy this 
• — ^let my husband have a settled income as 
long as his child lives, to perish at its death. 
Dq you hear that ? To die vnth the child f^ 

Mr. Scott need have asked for no tale of 
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flOlTOW i^r those words from Cecirs lips. I 
did not. Ceoil began to have a true estimate 
of het husband's character when she made his 
interest dependent on his duty, his income to 
rest on a child's life. 

So the deed was witnessed, signed, and 
sealed, and Mr. Scott took it away with him, 
and Cecil and I went home. 

How little Mr. Claridge guessed what his 
wife had dared and done. 

Probably it was his dread of something of 
the kind that brought him back again to 
Burton Abbots that same week. He did not 
see or ask for his wife, but she knew he was 
there, and she guessed why he had come. She 
said softly in my ear that she was glad we had 
lost no time. 

She had a fancy for her child to be bom in 
what had been her father's room — ^that which 
you have now. Miss White. I did not know 
why she asked it, but we gave her her will. 
We moved up her things, and prepared the 
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other room for a nursery, should it be re- 
quired ; and there, on the 9th of September, 
183 — , Kttle Cecil was brought into the world. 
Poor little child 1 it was a bad coming to a 
bad world ! 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



DEATH. 

^ Life makes the soul dependent on the dust ; 
Death gives her wings to mount above the spheres. 
Through chinks, styled organs, dim life peeps at light; 
Death bursts th' involving cloud, and all is day.'' 

Young's Night Thoughts. 

My mistress had but a slow recovery. It was 
beyond the month ere she could leave her 
room, and even then only with weak, totter- 
ing steps, her face flusHug painfully on the 
slightest exertion or excitement; and from 
time to time a short hollow cough struck my 
ear, and made my heart beat with a sickly 
apprehension of evil. Dr. Holt looked very 
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anxious, and urged the necessity for caution 
and a warmer climate. But Cecil only smiled 
feebly at his representations, and went on as 
usual, centreing her whole thoughts and inte- 
rest on her new darling. She was coming 
back to her old nature again — to the first holy 
instinct of lovp — not this time a daughter's, 
but a mother's. 

She never let her child leave her arms 
when she could help it ; she clung to it with 
a touching devotion and tenderness — ^it was 
the one plank, on which she rested her ship- 
wrecked heart. She never named her hus- 
band now, and trembled if anyone else alluded 
to him. Poor thing, she had " tended hope 
until it starved to death," and now he and 
she were as strangers. The strong, deep 
flame had expired for lack of fiiel ; he him- 
self had quenched it with a cruel hand. 

That first month of her child's life, Cecil 
was left in peace. Her husband never inter- 
fered with her, and the nurse and I let her have 
her will — a soft, gentle, unselfish will — ^in all 
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things ; but no sooner had Mrs. Mayes left 
the house, and my mistress begun to resume 
her old duties, than his tyranny broke forth. 
He could not be satisfied to leave his poor 
victim in the enjoyment of any peace ; he saw 
' her singing to, and smiliQg over her baby ; he 
knew that was the dearest thing she had left 
to her, the one vulnerable point, and there he 
struck. Dr. Holt had forbidden my mistress 
to nurse the child, and we had a wet nurse for 
it. My master stormed because he had not 
been consulted, and declared the baby should 
be brought up by hand. He himself dis- 
missed the nurse, and Engaged an elderly 
woman from a distant panrt of the country, 
who WAS ready to do his will in all things, to 
look down upon and tyrannise over my poor 
mii^esfi, and rob her of her child. 

Mrs. Eadley — 'that Was the nurse's name — 
was one of the most singulai'-looking women 
I have ever beheld ; tall and gaunt, with a 
purple complexion, and peculiarly repulsive 
couiLtenance, one of those people who strike 
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you unpleasantly at first sight. She came, 
and I saw how it would be — she was my 
master's tool, and gradually my mistress was 
excluded from the nursery. 

Cecil had always had a strong, high temper, 
and now, in her weakness, it was less under 
control than it used to be. She was exaspe- 
rated by her husband's conduct, and she re- 
belled ; she would go into the nursery, and 
when the woman grew positively insolent, 
and bolted the door in her face, she fumed 
and raged as if she were going wild. Poor 
thing, she took an idea into her head that they 
were going to hurt her child, and no one 
could persuade her to the contrary. 

She stood on the landing and wrung her 
hands. The child began a low, feeble wail- 
ing, and she lifted up her voice in a cry of 
agony that was positively thrilling. 

It echoed through the corridors, and the 
servants hurried from all parts of the house. 
Even my master rushed upstairs, but when he 
heard what it was he turned away and put 
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on an hypocritical air of sorrow, and dismissed 
the Kstening servants. 

I saw him whispering and shaking his head, 
but I did not know what fiend-like plan had 
presented itself to his mind. 

After that day my mistress sank into a 
cold, hard despair. She kissed and caressed 
her baby when the nurse chose to bring it to 
her, but she never again attempted to force 
her way into the nursery. 

The nurse, bribed and unprincipled as she 
was, could hardly help pitying her silent 
misery ; but there was a mystery at which 
Mrs. Eadley was always hinting and which 
I could not understand. What was Mr. 
Claridge after now ? what devilish plot was 
he concoctmg ? 

One morning the baby was taken ill. It 
was merely some trivial, infantile disorder, but 
Cecil heard the child crying, and she fidgeted 
and fumed till she was in a state of positive 
excitement. If they would only have let her 
have seen her child it would have been all 
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right ; but they would not, and she was in no 
state to bear misery or suspense. 

She sent for the nurse, and for a wonder 
the nurse came ; but she did not bring the 
baby. She seemed almost sorry to see Cecil's 
distress. I believe there was a soft place in 
that woman's heart, and that if my mistress 
had only been reasonable and gone the right 
way to work with her, she might have made 
her her friend. 

But Cecil hated her, and showed that she 
did so. Even now she greeted her with 
angry reproaches. She said it was all Mrs. 
Radley's fault — she was killing the child by 
her negligence. 

Mrs. Radley fired up. 

" What did Mrs. Claridge mean?" 

" You gave baby her food cold last night 
because you would not be at the trouble of 
warming it.*' 

"Me?" exclaimed Mrs. Eadley, in an in- 
jured tone. 

"Yes,y(m," stormed Cecil, losing all con- 
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trol over herself, " How dare you deny it ? 
You know you did !" 

" As I'm a live woman/' began Mrs. Bad- 
ley, in an almost equal excitement. 

But Cecil interrupted her : 

" I know it. You can't deceive me. The 
botde was half full and cold ; the fire low in 
the grate ; you were sleepy and would not be 
at the trouble of making it up and waiting till 
the milk was heated. Baby cried and moaned; 
she was hungry — ^you forget, do you? Ah, 
then, do you remember filling up the bottle 
with cold water from the blue jug on 
the washing stand, and shaking it over the 
basin to mix it? Do you remember how you 
sat do wn in the armchair on the hearthrug, and 
the poor baby sucked thirstily — ^and — and 
how you took a black bottle from the bottom 
drawer and held it to your lips, and got into 
bed leaving the candle burning? Ah, you 
can't deceive me." 

Mrs. Badley's cheeks blanched to a deadly- 
whiteness. She was an ignorant, superstitious 
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woman, and my mistress's knowledge seemed 
supernatural. 

I, too, was puzzled, but I thought that 
poor Cecil in her sleepless anxiety, must have 
stolen to the door, found it ajar, and watched, 
not daring to enter. 

After a moment's pause Mrs. Badley re- 
covered her courage; she stormed at my 
mistress, and my mistress retaliated in 
bitter language. Cecil's eyes were hot and 
bloodshot, her appearance wild and ex- 
cited, when a knock was heard at the outer 
door. 

He whom we least expected was the first 
to enter, and behind him was a gentlemanly- 
looking person, with that unmistakeable some- 
thing in his appearance which seems to mark 
a professional man. My secret hope was that 
Mr. Claridge had at last been awakened to 
anxiety about his wife's state and had called 
in further advice. He came near his wife, and 
in a soft, insinuating voice hoped she was feel- 
ing better. 
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At the sound of his " my dear/' she started 
up and shrank from him. 

He looked romid meaningly at the Doctor, 

She loathed his conduct and cruelty ; she 
could and would not answer him, but some 
soft, old influence still prevented her uttering 
a reproach in the presence of a stranger. 

The Doctor came nearer and began speak- 
ing to her in quiet, soothing tones. He had 
a kind face and his manner was pitying ; she 
did not guess what they were after, and she 
thought he might help her to see her child. 
She bent forward and prayed him. Her 
manner was very excited; but he did not 
know how she had been tried and goaded ; 
and her baby was ill and she was trying to 
explain that she wanted to have it with her 
— ^he did not know that any one had pre- 
vented her seeing the child ; he supposed it 
was mere delusion. 

She almost went down on her knees, pray- 
ing : '* Make them give me my baby, my poor, 

sick little baby. I want my babyT' And 
VOL. I. a 
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he soothed her with guarded promises, and 
slid his fingers on her burning wrist — and I 
guessed what they were doing ! 

Soon they both left the room — ^the brutal, 
unfeeling husband, and the upright, conscien- 
tious man whom circumstances had made his 
tool, 

I was beside myself as to what to do for 
the best. I would have spoken to the Doctor 
and I waited for him, but Mr. Claridge drove 
him to the station, and I had no opportunity 
of meeting him. My only chance lay in 
writing to Mr. Scott, and requesting him to 
come. He could and would not refuse — ^but 
ere he arrived it was too late ! 

In the course of the evening I was sur- 
prised by a summons to the nursery. The 
message was sent in Mr. Claridge's name, 
through his own valet. I lost no time in at- 
tending to it, for I felt sure that it boded 
something important to my mistress's interest. 

Mr. Claridge was in the nursery, standing 
with his back to the fire, when I went in. 
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The baby was asleep, and Mrs. Radley, with 
her knitting in her hand, was talking eagerly. 
She stopped in the middle of a sentence as I 
entered*. 

I had a candle in my hand, and when Mr. 
Claridge began affably : " I wished to speak 
to you, Cliff, on business of some impor- 
tance — '^ I put it down on the washing 
stand and waited his communication. 

He coughed and hemmed as though he 
hardly knew what' to say next, and Mrs. 
Badley came to his assistance. 

" You see, Mrs. Cliff," she said, pausing in 
her knitting and changing a needle ; " Mr. 
Fenton, that's the doctor, thinks poor missus's 
case a bad one." 

" Mrs. Claridge is delicate," I said, hastily, 
" but she's no worse than she has been for 
some time, and with proper care she'll soon 
be well again." 

"Ohl yes, we hope so," Mr. Claridge 
began, apparently wishing to hush these pre- 
liminary remarks : ^* we may certainly hope 

a 2 
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that she will recover if her case receives the 
prompt attention which it requires; and it 
was about this that I wanted to speak to you, 
Cliflf. Of course you cannot have £Etiled to 
remark what has been so painfully apparent 
to every one else, that — that the — ^your mis- 
tress's excitement has rather increased than 
passed off as we had trusted, it might have 
done — that in fact — " 

" Sir/' I said, " will you have the good- 
ness to explain yourself? I cannot imagrae 
what all this means." I could hardly trust 
myself to speak, I was so excited and angry, 
but I was resolved to hear the worst. 

" Why — ^you don't mean to say — every one 
else says it will be worse if we wait longer — 
you know," stammered the wretch, shrinking 
from my eye. 

" What ?" I questioned, in a sharp, shrill 
voice. 

"Lor! that missus is mad^^ interrupted 
Mrs. Radley, looking up from her knitting, 
" everyone knows it, you as well as the rest, 
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though you look so innocent. Who could 
doubt it after this morning ? I'm sure it is 
not safe leaving things as they are — I'm posi- 
tively frightened." 

" Yes/' Mr. Claridge said, plaintively, " we 
have lost too much time already ; and painful 
as it is to my feelings, I recognise the justice 
of Mr. Fenton's remarks, and am convinced 
that we shall do well to act on his advice, 
and remove Mrs. Claridge at once to a desira- 
ble asylum. It is her only chance of recovery 
and—" 

I stood forward — " Mr. Claridge," I said, 
" do you, in the sight of heaven, believe and 
forward this devilish plot against your inno- 
cent wife?" 

He put some coals on the fire, pulled out 
his handkerchief, and muttered something 
about his feelings. 

Mrs. Radley fired up in his defence. 

" Upon my word, Mrs. Cliff, you are posi- 
tively heartless. How can you speak that 
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way to poor master when he feels so dread- 
ful ?" 

There was nothing to be gained by re- 
proaches or revilings, and I calmed myself, 

" And what will be done with the poor 
baby?" Tasked, 

" The baby ? ah, we have hardly had time 
to arrange for it yet/' Mr. Claridge said: 
" poor little thing — ^it will remain with me I 
should think." 

" Poor thing/' echoed Mrs. Eadley, " it is 
uncommon delicate ; it is a great chance if it 
Hves." 

She had looked up, and now she paused, 
while a paralized horror crept over her fea- 
tures; her eyes seemed starting from her 
head, and the knitting fell from her grasp. 

Mr. Claridge and I looked where she seemed 
to point, and my blood ran cold ; I think his 
must have curdled. The candle on the 
washing-stand was sending forth a flickering 
draughty light. Right in the panel above 
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hung Cecil's portrait. The face was pure and 
pale as ever, but Miss White — ^you'll hardly 
l)elieve it — ^yet it is as true as that I sit here, 
and Vm no believer in spirits or ghost-seeing, 
the eyes moved, turned in their sockets, and 
looked at us ; looked, not soMy, as they used 
to do, but fiercely and threateningly, and, as 
if from her own voice, I heard a word ring 
llirough the room : — 

" Murderers /" 

It was like a heart-broken cry, and I heard 
it again: — 

" Murderers I" 

Mrs. Eadley sank swooning on the floor, 
Mr. Claridge clung with both hands to the 
mantlepiece, and I shook in every limb. I 
shake even now when I think of it. 

After a moment's breathless terror I ran 
from the room and gained my mistress's door. 
The lock yielded to my hand ; the fire was 
low and flickering, but by its light I saw a 
figure extended on the floor. 

I knelt down to raise the head ; I touched 
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something wet — I raised my hand, a light 
blaze trembled between the bars, and I saw 
that my fingers were dripping with blood. 

My poor mistress had broken a blood-ves- 
sel, and she was dying. 

She lay insensible, and we only dared move 
her on to a mattress. Dr. Holt was hastily 
summoned, and Mr. Claridge crept terror- 
stricken into the room, and stood in the sha- 
dow of the curtain. 

In a little while Cecil's eyes opened, and I 
saw her lips move. I bent down. I guessed 
the word though I did not hear it, and I 
brought the baby and laid it beside her on 
the bed. I moved her cold hand close to it, 
and she smiled a dim, faint, low smile. 

Through the night watches she lay there, 
and we waited silently and with beating 
hearts. When the first dawn streaked the 
sky she said one word aloud, in a strange, 
clear voice. 

" Pray," she said, and when none moved 
to do her bidding, I knelt down and repeated 
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the words of the little prayer that she used to 
say every night when she was a toddling 
child. None seemed so appropriate, for was 
she not a weary child going home to its 
Father? 

She smiled and said " Amen" when I fin- 
ished, and then her eyes travelled round and 
Tomid the room, seeking and searching for 
some one. 

" Edward,'' she said, softly, and he came 
a step from behind the curtain. " Edward,'' 
— ^her hand was groping for him — " God bless 
you, poor Edward !" 

There was such a depth in that expression 
of pity. She seemed to feel that he must be 
suflFering and repenting. It is to be hoped 
that she could not fathom all his heart- 
remorse and agony. 

He dared not take her hand, and it lay for 
a moment fluttering on the coverlet ; then I 
laid it back again close to the baby. It 
touched and woke it, and the child began a 

G 5 
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low, murmuring cry. I took it up and soothed 
it, while her eyes followed my every move- 
ment. 

" Edward," and her voice was stronger this 
time; " Edward, promise me that Cliff shall 
always stay with Baby. Promise me — speak 
louder, Edward." 

How could he refuse ? He said ^' Yes," in 
a hollow, unnatural voice. 

She moved as if to speak again, but a dark 
tide flowed from her lips and her head sank 
back. We did not dare even try to stop it, 
and with a convulsive sob, prolonged and 
repeated, her spirit passed from its earthly 
tenement. 



Mrs. Cliff 's voice died away, and she and I 
sat in silence : the fire was dead out, and a 
distant clock was striking midnight. 
Hearing it, she started from her seat : 
" Goodness 1 there's twelve o'clock I I've 
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been maundering, on all this time — ^howl must 
have tired you, Miss White." Then, as she 
wiped her eyes, and her candle showed traces 
of tears in mine, she pressed, my hand. 
" Have I made you sad ? Aye, it's a weary 
tale, and you must not repeat it ; but it will 
make you care the more for her child. There, 
don't fret about her ; she's at peace for ever 
and ever ; never to know a bit more trouble 
or sorrow or trial." 

" But tell me the end," I said ; " how Mr. 
Claridge took her death, and about the will, 
and if you had charge of the baby." 

" Nay, nay — we must sit up no longer. 
He grieved, sure enough, but it was most be- 
cause of his own bad, cruel scheme which God 
had defeated. K he were vexed about the 
will I never heard it ; he hates the place, and 
he has never willingly been here since. 
And I had charge of the house and baby, 
and did my best. Mrs. Radley would not 
have stayed for anything after what had oc- 
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curred, and perhaps Mr. Claridge did not care 
that she should do so when .she knew so many 
of his secrets. So I had my Cecil's child, and 
now she is in your hands. Oh, Miss White, 
thinkoftheresponsibiUtyl" 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



HOW AN OLD STOKX CAME UPPERMOST. 

"A child is in a new world, and leametli 
Somewhat every moment. 
The seeds of first instruction are dropt 
Into the deepest furrows.** 

Tttfpbb : — Pboybsbial Pselosopht, 

When Cecil came to me the next morning, I 
looked at her even more curiously, and with 
a deeper affection. Independently of my 
liking for herself, there would now be a second 
interest m her mother's child. Who could be 
with the living Cecil without thinking of the 
dead? 

Cecil met me in high spirits. She had been 
up betimes working at Johnney Phillips's 
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muffetees, and she wanted to shew me the 
three rows she had done all by herself. In- 
cessantly all breakfast time she kept up a chat- 
ter about red worsted and knitting needles, 
enjoying over and over again in anticipation 
the pleasure of presenting her gift, and 
seeing the mittens on Johnney's hands. The 
lessons were a trial, for I had said we must 
give our whole attention to them, and she 
could not help looking up from the intrica- 
cies of a sum to ask how many more rows I 
thought would be needed. 

" I shall not tell Johnney, you know, be- 
cause it is a secret," she kept repeating. But 
for all that, I overheard her begin as soon as 
ever she met her friend in the grounds. " Tve 
such a secret, Johnney : Fm not going to tell 
you, now, but you shall know some day. It 
is something about you, Johnney — don't you 
wonder what ?" And she went on to picture 
the something as warm, and a pair, and red, 
and knitted, till Johnney would have been 
very dense had he not guessed the truth. 
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Cecil and Johnnej were great friends, and 
their being so was a mutual benefit, for Cecil 
was bold and high spirited — shrinking from 
. no danger or adventure — undaunted in her 
determination, and with an upright truthftil- 
ness that kept her from much evil; while 
Johnney had all the softness, gentleness, and 
refinement needed to temper a feminine mind. 

He, delicate and sensitive, would have 
shrunk from rough intercourse with boys; 
but this little play fellow was just what he 
wanted as a decoy to the open air or the fear- 
less enjoyments of childhood. 

Johnney was fond of all sorts of learning, 
and his example made Cecil studious. She 
would read the books that he read, because 
she liked to talk over the stories with him 
afterwards ; he knew a great deal of poetry, 
and she must learn some too, to repeat to him 
when they were out walking. 

We had a happy time together that spring. 
Cecil grew more childlike and natural; her 
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health improved, and those head-aches came to 
be a rare evil. Mrs. Cliff always smiled 
brightly as we passed her in the. house, and 
there was more than ordinary meaning in the 
" God bless you/' with which she would bid 
me goodnight, or the pressure of her hard 
palm. She and I were fast friends in our 
common interest in little Cecil. 

Both Johnney Phillips and his small ally 
had a chivalrous devotion for me. Each 
brought his or her little secret for my sym- 
pathy, and consulted me about an interchange 
of keepsakes ; and when they formed a ro- 
mantic plan about living together in an ivy- 
covered cottage at the entrance of the village, 
they liberally included me in the arrange- 
ment, 

"Johnney and I shall be the papa and 
mamma of the house," little Cecil said, look- 
ing at me with her great eyes ; " but what can 
you be? Shall we be too big to have a 
governess ?" 
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1 laughed, but let her settle it her own way 
— that I should be called the governess, but 
they should always have holidays and play I 

How I loved these two children ! How 
sweet and pleasant were their young voices to 
me. I was a friendless, lone woman, whose 
life had been bl^hted by an early frost ; my 
youth had been gone long ago, but I was 
ready to live a second life and see a new sum- 
mer in their fiiture. I began to dream for 
them as once I had dreamed for myself. 

Aye, there is a very soft though it be but a 
momentary delight when a little child thrusts 
its warm, confiding hand into yours and asks 
to be helped. Even those whom the world 
calls its old maids may perhaps more than 
once — ^by the warm throb in which their 
hearts beat response to a babyish voice, or 
the touch of quivering lips that returned the 
pressure of their own — ^have learnt what is the 
real and true instinct of a mother. I had no 
near one, and Cecil had no dear one; she 
wanted sympathy, and I had sympathy to give 
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away ; she needed my experience and I her 
hope, so our hearts nestled down close to- 
gether in confiding love, a love that 
strengthened and linked with time. 

Summer brought a hard lesson to mj little 
pupil. Johnney Phillips went to school away 
from home, and Cecil conned over the world's 
teaching about patience and partings. I 
doubt if any trouble could be more keen, be- 
cause it was a first sorrow of the kind^ and 
the little vessel was filled up to the brim with 
tears. Aftertime might bring a greater evil, 
because then there would be a larger capacity 
for suffering, but it could not afford a fuller 
or one more bitter. 

Poor Cecil walked to the end of the park to 
see the Vicarage dogcart drive past. Johnney 
was in the front seat beside his papa, with a 
pale face that manfully fought back its 
tears, and at the back were Joe the serving- 
man and the new school-trunk. Oecil 
shouted " good bye" and tried to smile, but 
two drops ran down Johnney's cheeks, and 
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she did not wait for the sound of retreating 
wheels before she hid her face in my gown 
and gave way to her great grief— poor, little, 
yonngheaxtl 

Tha^ night when she said her prayers, after 
the few words in which we had taught her to 
ask a blessing for her father, of her own ac- 
cord she added Johnney's name — " Pray God 
bless Johnney !*' she said, and I believe that 
she never forgot or discoutinuea the prayer. 

But a great change was coming to her, a 
great change to us all, and one that was the 
more startling that it was unexpected. The 
winter months brought the change nearer. 
Cecil had a bright bit of sunshine when 
Johnney came home for his holidays ; a pass- 
ing cloud at the second parting and then 
there was an end to our solitary life at the 
Abbots. 

Mr. Claridge had been absent all this time, 
He never wrote or took' any notice of his child, 
and we should have had no clue to his where- 
abouts had it not been for a fortunate corres- 
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pondence between his servant and one of the 
under maids. 

Through this medium Mrs. Cliff sometimes 
heard and imparted to me little bits of intel- 
ligence. Master was abroad, at Ostend, at 
Brussels, in Paris, or he had been to London 
and back on business. One day she came to 
me with a clouded face, she had heard such 
a report in the household ! Martha had had a 
letter from Evans, and Evans said master was 
going to be married. He was in Paris, but 
he was not going to marry a foreigner ; ths 
lady was English, a good deal younger than 
himself, and she was a noted beauty. Evans 
did not mention her name, or say when the 
marriage was to take place ; indeed, his tidings 
seemed altogether doubtful, for he owned that 
his master had not told him himself, only that 
it was the cuiTent report which everyone be- 
lieved, he among the rest. 

We heard nothing from Mr. Claridge, and 
time passed on; we began at length to be- 
lieve that the report had been merely a £sibrica- 
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tion. But one afternoon, when paying a visit 
at the Vicarage, Mr. Phillips called me 
mysteriously aside, and showed me a para- 
graph in the paper. And there, in black and 
whife was the announcement of the marriage. 
1 read it once and again before I could credit 
it, and on the second reading, I was struck with 
the lady's name. Cliffs story came back to 
my memory — ^what a strange coincidence, and 
how had it come about ? — ^but there could be 
no mistake with so singular a name. Mr. 
Claridge had married his old love ! 

" Edward C]erveaux Claridge, of Eedheugh 
and Burton Abbots, to Salome, relict of 
James Fielding, of Craigmoor." 

Yes, it was so, though how and why re- 
mained a mystery to us. Cliff was speechless 
with astonishment and really angry as well. 
How could that woman marry him after all 
that had passed, and how could he dare marry 
her? Cliff had seen Mr. Corbyn's death, 
some years ago, in the newspapers, but she 
did not know that Salome was a widow. We 
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wondered together when and where they had 
met, and how the old love had revived. It 
was a strange story, but it was long ere we 
knew the rights of it. 

" I always guessed that he was mad about 
that girl," Cliff said ; '' but I gave more credit 
to her than to suppose she would ever think 
twice about him, when she knew of his wicked- 
ness, and poor Cecil's misery. Fm sure she 
looked such a sweet, pretty little thing, I 
quite loved her — but to think of her doing 
this ! She'll repent it as sure as I'm alive ; 
and she is young enongh yet to have a long 
life of sorrow before her. Let me see — she 
was seventeen when we met her, and that's 
twelve years ago ; she can't be more than 
nine and twenty now. Old enough to know 
better than to make such a fool of herself 
though I What right have widows to marry 
again ? Fm sure if they don't have enongh 
of matrimony in one trial, it's a mystery to me 

ft 

/ never saw the man yet I should like to 
trust !" 
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Oh, Mrs. CliflT, I did not quite believe 
that I 

The last snow melted away; the brooks 
grew torpid and swollen, dashing along with 
a sullen music of their own ; and their banks 
gathered a pale green fringe ; the alders budded 
and burst into leaf ; the larches make a sunny 
contrast to the brown and purple stems and 
ragged trunks that hemmed them in ; and at 
their feet, hiding the dead leaves of the past 
autumn, sprung up the soft, green, damp 
mosses, and the spring flowers. 

A letter came for Cecil. The direction was 
not in Johnne/s round, black handwriting^ 
and the child had no other correspondent. 
She brought it to me with very real curiosity 
printed on her pleased face. I was no less 
puzzled than herself, and we lost no time in 
opening it. Inside were two notes; one, 
wonderful to relate, from Mr. Claridge to hi» 
little dat^hter. The other, from the new 
mamma. 

Both pleased me; even Mr. Claridge's, 
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though it was short eoough, and looked as 
if it had been very hurridly written ; but it 
was playfully and even affectionately worded, 
and told Cecil to expect them on Wednesday, 
and to tell Cliff to get all ready for their ar- 
rival. He was bringing Cecil a new little 
playfellow, he said — one that was far nicer 
and prettier than that ugly old cat. Cecil 
scowled over this allusion to Tobias, and put 
down the letter as if it burnt her. I knew her 
well enough by this time to be aware how 
dangerous a game Mr. Claridge played in 
reviving that old, never-to-be-forgotten 
grievance, and I was sorry he had done so. 
However, I pretended not to observe her in- 
dignation and urged her to guess what this 
new playfellow could be. 

"A lap dog, perhaps !" she said scornfully, 
and she set her teeth hard when she added; 
** I hate lap-dogs !" 

I was well aware that a still more bitter 
dislike in poor Cecil's mind was directed to 
the new stepmother, though she did not like, 
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and I did not encourage her to broach it to 
me. As yet I felt it was merely prejudice, 
strengthened and encouraged perhaps, by 
poor fond Cliffs injudicious commiseration, 
but still merely a prejudice that would die 
away when it proved itself unfounded ; and I 
was convinced that by combating it I should 
but fix it into an obstinate aversion. So I 
left time and circumstances to fight their own 
way, being assured that Cecil's noble nature 
would raise the siege when a higher goodness 
stood and pleaded at the door of her heart. 
And somehow, as soon as ever I had read Mrs. 
Claridge's letter, I made up my mind that it 
could only have been penned by a good and 
loving woman. Its tone was affectionate; 
not cloyed by those expressions of endear- 
ment which are so repulsive in the mouth of a 
stranger who cannot possibly tell whether or 
no they be merited ; but simply and kindly 
worded — as a woman might well write to the 
child of a husband whom and whose she was 
bound to cherish. She could not resist 

VOL. I. H 
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writing in Papa's letter, she said; for she 
was anxious to lose no time in maV i pg 
acquaintance with her new little daughter. 
She was thinking with pleasure of seeing 
Cecil, and felt sure that they should soon be 
friends and love one another. There was a 
little more in this strain, and then the letter 
concluded. 

I looked long at the signature — Salome 
Clarzdge, musing over it sadly— wonder- 
ing about the writer, and also about 
another whose lot had crossed hers. Mrs. 
Claridge's handwriting was even, slantmg, 
with some well-turned capitals, and a general 
prettiness about it that gave one a pleasant 
impression of the writer. I contrasted it with 
a pile of old letters which Cliff had lent me 
to read. What a difference there was I 
Cecil's page looked almost untidy side by 
side with that well-arranged sheet. The 
words were small, upright, crowded, but 
clear as daylight; not an extra curve or 
flourish to be detected anywhere, . but the 
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letters gave evidence of a delicate and sensitive 
hand ; it was the writing one would expect 
from so nervous and highly strung a mind. 

When the Wednesday evening came round 
CSiflF and I dressed Cecil with jealous affec- 
tion* We had a mutual belief in first im- 
pressions, and we wanted the child to look 
and behave her best If she would only be 
her natural self she would do, but we had an 
unpleasant conviction that Cecil would shut 
up her heart at the approach of strangers, 
curl up like a hedgehog before the new mam- 
ma, and shew only a mass of hard and 
sharp prickles. 

We tutored and coaxed her as we proceeded 

with her toilet, and she listened in silence, but 

with a lowering brow. At last we could do 

no more. Her long, thick, dark hair had 

been ranged in heavy curls round her head 

and shone like silver under Cliff's hand ; the 

pretty new frock which had been fashioned to 

please my own taste, went far towards making 

her fresh and young looking, and short pettih 

H 2 
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coats rendered her more of a child than she 
used to look. Still, as I gazed at her, I could 
not help feeling painfully conscious, that, like 
her mother before her, she would have to 
win love by her heart, for she could claim 
none as a tithe due to her beauty. If a stranger 
noticed her at all it could only be to comment 
disparagingly on her appearance. But hap- 
pily for little Cecil she was not yet old enough 
to be doubled by these things or sensitive a. 
to their effect on others. 

We let her go when she pleaded for an 
unfinished story-book in the school-room, and 
Cliff and I remained upstairs together, with 
the sad-eyed picture in the recess, and our 
own teeming thoughts. 

Tears gathered quickly into Cliff's eyes as 
she took the candle and held it up to the 
portrait — the light fell on the pale, still face, 
and I looked at it fixedly, almost scanning 
the ingrain of the canvass. But Cliff had no 
thought for the mere painting ; her memory 
had gone back to its associations ; it was no 
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little trial to her that a stranger should come 
and make her home in CeciFs inheritance. 
But we did not speak. She assured herself 
of my sympathy by a mute pressure of the 
hand, and silently prepared to leave the room. 

When we stood together in the* passage, 
she said she must go and see that all was pro- 
perly prepared. There wanted but half an hour 
to the time specified for their arrival — and I 
went with her. 

Mr. Claridge had written his own orders to 
the steward, but from the short notice the 
preparations had necessarily been restricted. 
Mrs. Cliff had prepared the bept chamber, and 
now she opened the door and entered. A 
glowing fire was on the hearth and she un- 
hooked the brush from the fire side, and 
dusted away a few cinders. I looked round 
at the arrangements ; at the quaint handsome 
furniture, the elaborate dressing-table, and 
carved and gilded mirror; at the velvet 
hangings of the bed, and the tarnished crest 
that surmounted it — a, pelican feeding its 
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young — the Claridge's crest — how strange 
that Cecirs rival should rest beneath it I 

I stood over the fire wanning myself, with 
my dress tucked up, while Cliff put some 
finishing touches here and there. When she 
joined m'e, she asked complacently if it would 
do. " Not that I ever like the room/' she 
said, " it is so large and dreary. Cecil never 
would use it, and it was kept as a guest 
chamber.'' 

"Which was Mrs. Claridge's room?" I 
ventured to ask. 

Cliff's face softened, and.she said : '* Come, 
I'll show you. I keep it locked. I was not 
going to put Mr. Claridge's new wife there." 

And I following, she led the way into the 
second corridor and paused at a centre door. 
The key turned noisily in the lock and the 
hinges grated as we pushed the door open. 
Cliff's candle flared in the dead, cold air, but 
she shaded it with her hand and I examined 
the room as I best could in the dim light. 

A large bed covered with a dust sheet, with 
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the valances and hangings removed; some 
chau*s, one reversed on another ; tables 
TCovered with dust and pushed into the cor- 
ners^ two large windows barred and shut- 
tered, and between them a tall bookcase, 
shrouded in drapery to protect the books. 
The whole presented a chill, wretched and 
forlorn contrast to the apartment we had just 
quitted ; but Cliff seemed hardly conscious of 
the difference — ^her imagination easily peopled 
and furnished it from old associations. 

" It was the nicest room you ever saw, in 
her time," Cliff began; "and there is such a 
view in the summer from those windows. 
Miss Cecil aye was fond of a bit of scenery, 

s 

and many's the hour she's sat yonder watch- 
ing the sunset, with her book beside her. 
That was her chair — without a cover there — 
it used to be the old master's, and she had it 
brought in here when he died. I had the 
covers put by. I couldn't abide to see them 
fade and get soiled." 

I had drawn aside a comer of the dust sheet 
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which was thrown over the bookcase, and was 
reading the titles. One book I took out. A 
large copy of " The Christian Year." The 
leaves were stuck together and the title-page 
had some yellow stains from mildew. But 
there was her name written in a clear hand 
on the title-page, and scattered here and there 
on the margins were pencil marks and lines 
that seemed to bring one close and near to 
the owner's heart. A stray leaf fluttered 
on to the floor. I picked it up, and saw that 
on its one side was a transcript of that beauti- 
ful poem of Keble's which begins : — 

** Why should we faint and fear to live alone?'* 

My hand trembled as I put by the book, 
and replaced the covering. I was thinking of 
one who had once read those verses aloud to 
me in the summer twilight, little dreaming 
how hard a lesson my poor heart would after- 
wards find in learning and acting on them. 
Oh, what a spell there is in a past association I 
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CHAPTEE X. 



THB STEP-MOTHER, 



** A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food." 

A DISTANT sound, the rumbling of wheels, and 
the carriage drew up before the portico. The 
horses steamed after their quick journey, the 
hall door was flung open, throwing a blaze of 
yellow light on the massive stone pillars ; a 
footman let down the carriage steps with a 
noisy clatter, the horses' hoofs sounded as 
they pawed the gravel, the two lamps glit- 
tered like stars, and cast a pale light on the 

figures outside ; stars were shining in myriads 

H 5 
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overhead and gleams of light glanced through 
the drawn curtains, and so Salome came to 
her new home. 

I shall never forget my first sight of her. 
The servants had hurried to the hall, and I, 
thinking to meet and help Cecil, had gone 
too, and now stood a little apart. 

Mr. Claridge had been speaking excitedly 
to the coachman about a missing box, I 
heard his voice with an unpleasant sensation, 
remembering our parting; but a lady was 
descending the step, and he gave her his hand 
and led her into the house. 

Cliff had told me how pretty Salome Cor- 
byn had appeared to her, but she had not pre- 
pared me for the perfect loveliness that I be- 
held in the woman who passed under the 
hall lamps. Whether it were my excited 
imagination, or some charm peculiar to herself, 
or the effect of her dress, or some romance 
attached to her history, no one had ever 
seemed to me so beautiful, so strangely &sci- 
nating as did Mrs. Claridge. 
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She was not above the medium height, but 
singularly graceful ; she had some soft white 
for trimming on her pelisse and in her hand 
was a little muff of the sp,me ; a pink terry- 
velvet bonnet forming a pretty shade to her 
face — and such a face as it was ; small and 
clear^ and oval, tinted with a pure pink on the 
cheeks, and lips full and smiling. But no 
description could ever do justice to her many 
charms, and my first glance was a hurried 
one. 

She looked round as she passed me, and as 
if seeking some one, stopped and laid her 
hand gently on her husband's arm, to detain 
him. A little figure was coming through the 
door, and she called softly and shyly to 
Salome. 

I had not known that Mrs. Claridge had a 
daughter ; but here was a little miniature of 
herself, the same blue eyes and shining hair, 
and even a smaller size of the same terry- 
velvet bonnet. The child clung to her side, 
and she let go her husband's arm to take her 
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hand, and when she dropped some trifle on 
the floor, Mrs. Claridge was the first to stoop 

r 

down and pick it up. 

They were entering the drawing-room when 
Mr. Claridge chanced to observe me, and 
honoured me by stopping to shake hands. 
His wife looked at him and he introduced 
her hurriedly, seeming anxious to pass on. 
But she had put out her hand, and was speak- 
ing to me kindly. 

Mr. Claridge held the door open, and called 
her. I did not offer to follow, and she asked 
smilingly : — 

"Will you not come, too? shall I find 
Cecil there ? I have not seen her yet." 

Mr. Claridge had not even asked for Cecil ; 
I had but just noticed her absence. I said 
hastily I would go and look for her, and ran 
upstairs. 

Cecil was not in the school-room, and Cecil 
was not in the nursery. I ran here and there, 
calling and questioning the servants. For 
fall ten minutes I hunted in vain ; then I met 
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a housemaid, who told me Miss Claridge had 
been found and sent to the drawing-room. I 
foUowed'her, thinking she would shrink from 
meeting them alone, and when I opened the 
door, I shall never forget the scene which 
greeted me. I almost sank into the ground 
with annoyance. Could the dirty, untidy girl, 
standing awkwardly by the table, with her 
elbows rounded, and a look of settled ill- 
temper on her heavy face, be the Cecil whom 
Cliff and I had so anxiously tutored and 
adorned not half an hour ago ? Her hair was 
hanging in straight, untidy masses over her 
shoulders, thrust back behind one ear because 
it had come into her eyes ; a grimy finger- 
mark crossed her forehead ; the front of her 
frock was one huge rent, and her hands 
looked too dirty to be touched. 

" What in the universe do you mean by 
letting the child come down such a sight as 
that?" roared Mr. Claridge as soon at I made 
my appearance. T stood literally dumb. 
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Cecil folded her hands and looked imperturb- 
ably in everybody's fece, and fix)m the oppo- 
site side of the table little Salome Fielding 
stared with all the power of her blue eyes at 
the unexpected appearance of her new sister. 

" There ha3 been some misfortune, we may 
be sure," Mrs. Claridge said kindly, and with 
a woman's tact she begged dear Edward to 
ask if Evans had her travelling bag. It was 
a strange sight to see Mr. Claridge at the beck 
and call of any woman, but I was too 
grieved just then to notice anything. I looked 
at Cecil in perplexity. 

^* I am very sorry, but I really can't ima- 
gine," I began. 

" Oh, yes, I understand. A game at play 
soon makes little people untidy — ^we know 
that, don't we, Salome?" and Mrs. Claridge 
patted the child's shoulder with a pretiy 
fondness. "A little soap and water will 
make all right again, and Cecil will run up- 
stairs now and be back before papa returns." 
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Mrs. Claridge was looking kindly at Cecil, 
but Cecil did not offer to move. " Come, 
Cecil/' I said. 

" She looked up sullenly. " I'll go if you 
like, but I won't do it for her^ 

Here was the outburst that I had dreaded. 
I was more than thankful that Mr. Claridge 
was out of the room, but how would his wife 
take it? She did not seem to hear, and bent 
down to draw off little Salome's attention. 
When her head came again under the light, I 
saw that her face had flushed. 

Cecil had left the room, banging the door 
after her, and I was following. Perhaps I 
looked annoyed, perhaps — but there need be 
no perhaps to explain a kind action. Mrs. 
Claridge put her hand on my arm, and said 
in a low voice, which Salome could not over- 
hear : " Don't distress yourself about it, Miss 
White. It is very natural for a child to feel 
these things at first, but we shall soon be good 
friends — ^never mind." She stepped as her 
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husband came back, into the room, took the bag 
and thanked him with a graceful smile. Some- 
thing was said about taking off their things, 
and when I looked down from the upstairs 
flight I saw Mr. Claridge shewing them the 
way to their rooms, 

Cecil had gone up to the nursery, and I fol- 
lowed her there. She was washing her face 
as I entered and possibly did not hear me 
come in. Her back was turned to the door, 
and she was leaning over a basin, alternately 
filling a sponge with water, and squeezing it 
slowly until it was dry. There was no plea- 
sure to her in doing this, but in her present 
state of mind, any dreary sort of play was 
pleasanter than doing nothing. I watched her 
for a moment, and then I made a noise with 
the fire irons to attract her attention. 

She started and let the sponge fall with a 
splash into the water. 

For a few seconds I waited for her to speak. 
I would rather that she should explain than I 
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reproach her ; but as she continued a very 
elaborate soaping and nail washing that pro- 
mised to be interminable, I said, quietly : 

" Cecil, have you nearly done ? I want to 
speak to you." 

She took her hands out of the water, but 
steadily avoided meeting my eye. This was 
unlike Cecil, who was usually so open and 
fearless, and I began to feel anxious. But I 
knew I should gain nothing by speaking 
harshly, and I waited again till the hands 
were dry, and the towel folded and put back 
on the rail. 

Cecil came slowly to the fire — ^looked at it 
— stole a glance up at me. I was standing 
with my elbow resting on the mantel-piece, 
and my head bent upon my hand ; and then 
she looked down again. I fancied I heard her 
give a slight sigh, and I lost no time. 

" I am very sorry for what has occurred, 
Cecil," I began, and I paused — " I fear Mrs. 
Claridge may be grieved, for it was a wrong 
and unkind speech, especially to her.'' 
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"I don't mind about Aen/' half-muttered 
Cecil. 

" / was more grieved about it than I can 
tell you, Cecil," I went on ; "I did not think 
you would have been so naughty. I hoped 
that if only to please me you would have tried 
to be good and kind. Why you should dis- 
like poor Mrs. Claridge I cannot imagine ; 
for I am sure she was very forbearing with 
you, much more so than you deserved." 

" I did not mean to vex you — ^I'm sorry, 
but I could not help it. And," and Cecil's 
eyes flashed. '* He made me worse, for he 
flew out directly I came in, and called me 
nasty names, all before her, and he never even 
gave me a hiss .'" She fairly burst into a flood 
of tears. Poor child, I pitied her, there was 
a good deal of bitterness in that last grievance. 

'* But how did you come to be in such an 
imtidy state ?" I asked. 

" I'll tell you," she said, checking her sobs 
and coming nearer to me. ^^ I came and sat 
quiet for ever so long— imtil I wanted a paper- 
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•cutter — and I had lost mine, and I thought 

that perhaps Catharine had put it away, and 

I went to ask her. But I could not find her 

in any of the rooms, and Jane thought she 

•was in the attic. So I went up there, and I 

forgot to hold up my fi-ock and I stumbled on 

it in the dark. I meant to come back and 

tdl yon, but Catharine was crying in the 

attic with a bad headache, and I stopped to 

talk to her and forgot. I was there when the 

carriage came, and I did not know they had 

«Tived until Jane ran in to say a Httle bed 

was to be made up in the room they had got 

ready for the maid, and Catharine must go 

down and see about it. But, Miss White, 

Catdiarine's head was so bad and it hurt her 

so to move, I could not bear to see her. She 

said she must go down, and I went down 

with her, for I thought perhaps I could help 

her, and I did not suppose I should be missed. 

She did not want me to go, but I would ; it 

was not her fault, mind I Arid somehow in 

helping her to move the bed, I all untidied 
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my hair, and I know I carried away an 
empty coal-box and got a lot of coal dust on 
my hands — and it made Catharine cough so 
to shake up the bedding, that I did it and 
managed to tear my frock still more on a 
nail. Then Jane met me and sent me down 
to the drawing-room, saying that you wanted 
me directly; and I went and found only 
papa, and — " and Cecil pulled out her hand- 
kerchief and sobbed bitterly. 

The story was very like herself, and I could 
hardly scold her when her intention had been 
to do a kind action. Cecil had not thought 
about herself at all, only how she could best 
help and ease Catharine. It was strange too 
that this trouble had come upon her, though 
inadvertently, in behalf of that little sister 
for whom the bed had been made up in the 
maid's room — ^would not this soften Mrs. 
Claridge's feeling towards poor Cecil when she 
heard it ? I comforted and spoke softly to 
the child, drawing her head into my lap and 
leading her to pour oat the dregs of her 
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sorrow, that none might be left to fester and 
rankle in her heart ; and at the same time I 
took the opportunity to urge upon her the 
necessity for love and forbearance on her part 
if she would win love and forbearance in re- 
turn. 

So we talked together until it was long past 
her bed time. I could not bid her go down 
stairs again, when she so evidently shrank 
from the idea ; and I too, had half a selfish 
gladness that she was not alienated from me 
at once, that not even the fair face down stairs 
had the charm to Cecil of my unfavored coun- 
tenance. She was my child still : and I 
undressed her with tender hands, warmed her 
little frilled night dress, and plaited her thick 
hair to keep it out of her eyes. 

Poor little Cecil, my fingers clasped round 
her folded hands when she knelt beside me to 
say her prayers, and when she came to the 
petition for Papa^ I added in a low voice 
" and mamma and my little sister,'' and after 
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a quick glance into my face she repeated the 
words after me. Then she hesitated — and I 
felt tears come into my eyes when she 
went on : 

" And, Miss White, and pray Gx)d bless 
Johnney !" 

I said not a word but kissed her when she 
rose up again, and tucked the bedclothes tight 
and warmly round her. Then I sat down 
again by the hearth to muse and dream. 

I must have sat for above an hour ; the fire 
grew quite low, and I would not make it up 
again for fear of disturbing the child's rest. 

My chair was in a comer. Between it and 
the door was the high chair on which I had 
hung Cecil's clothes, and I was leaning back 
in the shadow. Possibly I had grown drowsy 
and even slept ; but I was roused by Toiees 
in the passage. 

" Yes, ma'am, that door," I heard some one 
say, and it sounded like the voice of Jane the 
upper- housemaid. 
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A lower tone murmured in reply, and I 
saw a light gleaming under the crevice of the 
door. 

The handle turned softly, and a woman's 
figure entered the room with a noiseless step. 
One glance sufficed to tell me that this was 
Mrs. Claridge, and in the first impulse I 
rosCi 

But she passed without observing me, and 
half afi*aid lest by moving I should wake 
Cecil, half unwilling to startle Mrs. Glaridge 
when she was so unaware of my presence, I 
stood silent and watched. 

She had removed her walking things, and 
now stood by Cecil's bedside looking even 
more lovely than she had done downstairs. 

She shaded her candle lest the rays should 
fell too strongly on Cecil's face, and the 
slight jeweUed hand prisoned the light and 
flung it back on herself. She bent down and 
hisrface came fiiU under its influence — the 
pure brow, rich glistening hair, and the soft 
shaded line of her eyebrows. She was looking 
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sad, and her eyes glittered as if tears were 
dimming them, but they gazed straight for- 
ward, widely opened, gently and lovingly at 
little Cecil. 

The child's hand had grasped a comer of 
the sheet, and lay half buried in it. Mrs. 
Claridge put down her candle behind the 
curtain and softly stroked the little fingers. 

I was glad that she saw Cecil then. In 
rest the child looked so calm and placid, her 
lips smiled and the long lashes drooped over 
her cheeks. She looked sweet and lovable, 
and the step-mother bent over the bed and 
kissed her hair. 

She stood watching for awhile, with what 
thoughts of blessing I know not, but her heart 
was full and I saw it brimming over in her 
eyes. She sank down on her knees and I 
crept more into the shadow. I dared not dis- 
turb her now, for she was speaking to Grod. 
There — ^in the dim room, as she thought un- 
observed and alone, Salome knelt and entered 
into compact with God — ^the child was the 
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sign of her covenant — but the child slept un- 
consciously and the mother little dreamed of 
any other presence. 

She rose, and her dress almost brushed 
against me. She lifted the candle, let its 
light fall cautiously on Cecil's face, and stole 
as quietly out of the room as she had entered. 

The lock clicked behind her, and the yellow 
line came and faded under the door. I heard 
her footsteps die along the passage, and then I 
too crept on to my knees. I was alone in the 
darkness and my heart was softened, and I 
wanted to bless God. 

Mrs. Claridge never knew how I stood by 
her side that first evening, but the influence 
of her conduct never passed away from me. 
I had that blessing to repay to her and hers. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



GATHERING CLOUDS. 



"There is in every human heart, 
Some not completely barren part. 
Where seeds of truth and love might grow, 
And flowers of generous virtue blow; 
To plant, to watch, to water there, 
This be our duty, be our care I* 

Cecil and I had our breakfest together as 
usual the next morning. We met as if the 
occurrences of last night had been unkaown ; 
neither reverted to them ; Cecil's lips stole 
softly to my cheek, and I listened while she 
planned a walk to the Billybanks to get more 
moss for her flowers. But in our secret hearts 
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we were both wondering about the new mem- 
bers of the family, and how far they were 
likely to change or influence our manner of 
life. GecH was preparing her. lessons, and I 
ran upstairs for some cotton for my work. As 
I passed a door, a little voice called '^Justiner 

Taking no notice, I went on to my room 
and returned again. 

"Justine! Justine!" again repeated the 
treble tones. 

" It is not Justine," I replied, and the door 
being ajar, I put in my head. It was the 
French maid's room, and close to a four-post 
bed was the little crib that had been the cause 
of Cecil's scrape of yesterday. 

Sitting cross-legged on the pillow was a 
small, feif-haired girl, whose puckered-up 
face was very suspicious of tears. A quantity 
of yellow hair showered round her pink 
cheeks ; the neck button of the white night- 
gown had come undone and it had slipped 
down, displaying a pair of plump, dimpled 

shoulders ; two little white legs were outside 

X 2 
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the bedclothes, terminating in clusters of rosy- 
toes, which some mischievous fingers had 
prisoned. The red lips pouted out at my ap- 
pearance, and the small figure made a bound 
under the bedclothes. Presently there was 
only a little white hillock in the crib, fi-om 
which proceeded a muffled call for "Justine I" 

" Do you want Justine ?" I asked, smilingly. 

A pair of blue eyes peered curiously at me 
fi-om a crevice : " Yes, I want Justine. Will 
you tell her to come ?" 

" Certainly," I said, " if you will first tell 
me who Justine is, and what you want with 
her." 

"Don't you know who Justine is — (mr 
Justine ?" asked the child, and in her aston- 
ishment at my ignorance, she protruded a 
dimpled chin and half of a cheek. " Why, 
everyone knows Justiue. She's mamma's 
maid! I want to get up, and she's gone 
down and left me, and I don't like to be 
alone ; will you tell her to come ?" 

" And where shall I find her ?" I inquired. 
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" Perhaps she'll be in mamma's room, help- 
ing her to dress. I wish she'd come ; I wish 
we tadn't come here. I don't like it." 

" Oh, but you haven't seen all the pretty 
tilings yet or you would not say so," I said. 
" You can't think what nice toys Cecil has in 
the school- room, and I daresay if you ask her 
she will show them to vou." 

" Will she let me play with them?" asked 
Salome, and at the vision of toys, the sheet 
was pushed back, and a little flushed face 
crept outside the bedclothes. 

We talked about the toys till she quite for- 
got Justine, and her desire to get up ; she 
wanted to hear about Cecil, too — my new sis^ 
ter^ as she called her, and what Cecil did, and 
who I was. I was amused, but hardly flat- 
tered by her conclusion : " I like you, Miss 
White ; I'll give you a kiss." 

I bent over the crib and Salome's warm 
arms wound round my neck. In releasing 
them one of her little hands stole up to my 
fece. " What is it?" I said, as the child rub- 
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bed her finger backwards and forwards on my 
forehead, and resisted my efforts to draw it 
down. 

"I wanted to see if you'd any — those 
things/' she answered, and her hand pointed 
to her own eyebrows. 

I smiled ; had it been a few years earlier, 
my vanity would have been piqued. 

I heard the rustle of a silk dress coming 
upstairs, and made an excuse to go and cslH 
Justine. But I could not get out of the room 
before Mrs. Claridge entered. She shook 
hands with me cordially, enquired after Cecil, 
and when Salome greeted her with something 
about Miss WTiitej smiled sweetly, and said 
she was glad to see I had already made friends 
with her little girl. 

Her manner had an irresistible charm, and 
I felt my heart glowing and warming towards 
her. This was even more the case when she 
came to our schoolroom, and seemed at pains 
to win Cecil's love and understand hei na- 
ture. But, strange as it seems, it was long 
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before she succeeded in doing this. Her own 
character was so different ; so happy, gentle 
and ftdl of love to all and every one, that she 
could not comprehend deep, strong feelings 
that froze under a cold exterior. 

Cecil repulsed her, and she could not be 
content to wait and work without any imme- 
diate result ; she had brought ready love for 
Cecil, but the child shrank from her sullenly, 
and then she, too, drew back, and I was sorry 
for both. I often tried to get Cecil to talk of 
her new relatives, bat she studiously avoided 
the subject. At first she did not take any 
notice of Salome when I was in the room with 
them ; but one day I surprised the two over 
a game of romps, and Salome would not stop 
on my entrance, and obliged Cecil to go on, 
and from that day they always played together, 
aad Cecil even asked me to take the child out 
walking with us. 

Of Mrs. Claridge we did not see much, as 
she was almost invariably with her husband, 
and as time wore on we saw her even more 
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rarely, for they went a great deal into society 
and constantly had people staying in the 
house. I fancy that Mrs. Claridge began to find 
her home-life less pleasant and encouraged 
her husband to seek variety in any shape, or 
at whatever expense to herself. Salome was 
greatly petted by her new papa, and Mrs. 
Claridge liked to have the child with her 
whenever she was at leisure. Hitherto they 
had never been separated, and the mother's 
heart clung fondly to its one darling. Salome 
always played in her room while she dressed, 
and went down to dessert, and accompanied 
her when she drove out. Mrs. Claridge made 
a point at first that Cecil should go wherever 
Salome did; but Cecil was shy, and made 
herself disagreeable, and Mr. Claridge got out 
of temper with her, and poor Mrs. Claridge 
used to come to me with red eyes, and Cecil 
had great crying fits, because no one cared for 
her ; and so, in time we went back much to 
our old, quiet, schoolroom life, and little Sa- 
lome had free range of the house, and was 
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everyone's pet, and poor Cecil was almost for- 
gotten. 

So passed the summer, and in the autumn 
Mr. Claridge took a small shooting box in Scot- 
land, and went thitaer with his wife. The chil- 
dren were left at home with me. Mr. Claridge 
said he could not be bothered with them, and 
Mrs. Claridge's first great trouble was that 
parting with her little girl. But we were 
very happy together ; Johnney Phillips was at 
home part of the time for his holidays, and 
made great friends with Salome, and delighted 
as much as ever in his old playmate. Many 
a long and merry game the three enjoyed to- 
gether. I used to take out my work and 
listen to the sound of their laughing voices, 
brightening more and more under the influence 
of their young happiness. 

Mrs. Claridge wrote regularly to us at first, 
and I sent her constant accounts of the chil- 
dren. Salome enclosed little round-hand 
notes to her mamma, and the answers came 

in a large, clear print, which the child was 
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delighted to be able to read herself. But, to 
my surprise, after a while the letters ceased. 
I wrote again and af^ain, and receiving no 
answer, brgan to feel uneasy. At last arrived 
a thin paper note, in French, from Justine, 
written at her mistress's desire. Mrs. Claridge 
had been very ill and was in Edinburgh for 
advice. She was delicate when she left home, 
and had overdone herself with long walks on 
the moors, and carrying her husband's game- 
bags. 

It was quite late in the autumn before she 
was able to come home ; and when she did so 
we were all shocked by the change in her ap- 
pearance. She was looking fiightfuUy ill 
and seemed much depressed ; not even the 
presence of her little girl raised her spirits, 
and day after day she lay on the drawing- 
room sofa, without occupation, and suflFering 
constantly. But Cliff shook her head sadly 
when 1 questioned her, and hoped that it was 
not more from mind than body. 

A little incident made me fancy that Cliff 
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might be right. I had gone down to the 
library for a book that was wanted, and the 
door from thence to the drawing-room chanced 
to be open. I was not near enough to distin- 
guish what was said, but I heard Mr. 
Claridge's voice raised angrily, and Mrs. 
Claridge answering in nervous, melancholy 
tones ; from a louder word or two I fancied 
she was reproaching him. Presently the 
drawing-room bell rang ; Mr. Claridge strode 
into the hall on his way out hunting and 
hastily summoned Justine to her mistress. 

For days after that Mrs. Claridge' s eyes 
were never free from tears, and her husband 
hardly entered the room. Nothing aggrava- 
ted him so much as to see a woman in tears, 
and though poor Mrs. Claridge knew this, she 
had no command over herself and gave way 
repeatedly. He soon found that he had busi- 
ness away from home and left her, and in 
his absence she seemed to grow more and 
more depressed. I pitied her deeply, and 
went as much to the drawing-room as I could 
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without appearing presumptuous. She bore 
with my presence at first, and then gradually 
grew fond of and clung to me with the touch- 
ing dependent love of a child. 

She was the most sweet tempered creature 
possible, but she had not much character — 
had she possessed more she might have re- 
tained the influence which she had so rapidly 
acquired over her husband's mind. But she 
was very good ; her early training had been 
in a home where religion was considered of 
primary importance ; and growing up in so 
pure an atmosphere she had insensibly im- 
bibed its healthful teaching. Holiness had 
come to be natural to her ; with some natures 
it may almost be said to be so ; but she had 
not the firmness of principle that heart striv- 
ing and conviction bring ; she believed because 
those she loved had taught her the right, and 
she confided in them ; but she had never 
prayerfiiUy and earnestly sought out what is 
ti-uth. 

I have heard it well remarked that women 
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instinctively love goodness while men love 
truth. Mrs. Claridge was essentially a woman, 
and she loved goodness — ^her own goodness 
bowed in answering gratitude to God's, and 
her loving heart looked upwards to Him be- 
cause He is love. Cecirs mother had had a 
stronger, almost a more manly nature, and 
she had loved truth because it harmonised 
with her own mind. And that made the 
contrast between the two spirits. 

It came to be a settled arrangement that I 
should sit with Mrs. Claridge in the drawing- 
room after the children went to bed. It was 
a pleasure to me to see how she brightened 
up when I came in with my work ; and often 
tears have filled my eyes to notice how she 
had put me a comfortable chair close to her 
own sofa, or had moved the lamp to give me 
the best light, or had arranged a screen before 
the fire place that the heat might not annoy 
me. 

It was long since any grown up person had 
loved or taken pains for me, and it is very 
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sweet and pleasant to be cared for; more 
than all to be loved with such dinging tender 
aflfection as Salome began to give me. I look 
back upon that winter as one of the pleas- 
antest times I have ever passed — it was a 
mellow, autumn sunshine coming to my life. 
Alas ! that it proved only a fleeting gleam I 

Salome loved to talk to me of her old home ; 
the ice once broken she told me all about the 
happiness, mischances and sorrows of her past 
life ; and comparing her version with Cliflfs, 
I had a strange story indeed. T was startled 
to find how ignorant she was of her husband's 
former history and conduct. He had only 
told her what he chose, and that little was 
not the truth ; his facts were distorted to suit 
his own purpose, and Salome's guileless, unsus- 
pecting heart had never dreamed of question- 
ing his veracity. She had indeed once proved 
something that he had said, of the past, to be 
untrue — it was on the occasion of the scene 
I had overheard from the library, but she 
never alluded to the subject to me — once or 
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twice the confidence trembled on her lips, but 
each time she seemed to renxember and with- 
draw — ^he was her husband, and she was 
really and truUy attached to him. I some- 
times &ncied that the misunderstanding had 
a connection with Cecil's mother, but I could 
riot be sure; it only struck me that she 
shrank from any allusion to her as from 
a painful subject, and I suspected that 
she was beginning to learn that most bit- 
ter lesson in the school of affection — to 
doubt. That had never been the sorrow of 
the poor heart before her; Cecil had kept 
full faith till the evil was a conviction 
or a certainity; she had never despaired 
till her husband's own lips told her that love 
never had existed, never could exist for her. 

Cecil's had been the charity which 
**thinketh no evil." Salome's life proved 
that love which ^'hopeth all things," and 
where hope exists, there must always be 
scope for the temptation of doubt — poor 
Salome ! 
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Little by little she told me the story of her 
life. I wish I could recall it for my readers, in 
the simple, beautiful words so natural to her 
lips, but now years have passed by since I heard 
the burden, and there only echoes a soft, sad 
refrain on my memory. Nevertheless, I will 
do my best. 

One day, the children had been amusing 
themselves with pressing the petals of a red 
camelia between the pages of a large boot ; 
and Salome opening this, as I sat beside her 
in the evening, the half withered leaves flut- 
tered down on to the carpet. I picked them 
up, and she replaced them. The last one she 
held and smoothed, and I felt her shivering 
as she laid her fingers over it. 

" What a spell there is in association," she 
said, with a sigh. " Those withered leaves 
take me back so long ago, to such a black day 
in my early life I I had a great sorrow then. 
I was very young. Miss White, not more than 
seventeen, and first sorrows are always so 
much harder to bear, because they are un- 
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paralleled. Well, talking of those dried 
leaves, outside the house at home grew a large 
magnolia, and one summer morning my little 
brothers gathered up a pile of the fallen petals, 
and carried them into the schoolroom. I had 
just come in from the village, with my bonnet 
and cape on, and they coaxed me to stay 
awhile downstairs, and help them to press 
them. Their object was simply to find pas- 
time, for the leaves were neither pretty, nor 
usefiil when pressed, and, moreover, were dif- 
ficult to manage, being so thick and fleshy. 
But Harry had been told that this might be 
remedied by dipping the petals in boiling 
water, and he had brought in a basinful for 
the purpose, and the little ones clustered round 
him, watching the process, and the clouds 
of steam which rose fi'om the white basin. 
We had a long, merry work, and Harry was 
putting the thick music book into the linen 
press in the pantry, and I had still one of the 
large pink and white leaves in my hand when 
my father opened the door, and called me out. 
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I remember that a minute before, as I stood 
looking at the leaf, I was thinking how prettj 
magnolias would be for the hah* — ^for a wed- 
ding wreath I believe I was suggesting 
them, for early that morning, Mamma and T 
had been talking of wedding gear. But 
Papa's face was so grave, that I ran out of the 
room immediately and joined him in his study. 
I had that half pressed leaf in my hand when 
he drew me to him, and said some sad, grave 
words, that seemed to blight my whole life. 

That morning I had awaked so happy, 
re-calling and returning thanks for all my 
blessings, and first and foremost among them 
I counted the possession of another's heart. 
Do you know what a first love is, liliss White? 
No after affection is so sweet, pure, or un- 
selfish. Mine, hitherto, had been a soft, de- 
licious dream. I was very young to be en- 
trusted with so much happiness, and I was 
quite unprepared for its care and responsi- 
bilities ; but yet I valued and prized it — oh, 
yes, I was not too young to love ardently and 
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really. My engagement had only been settled 
two days before. There — I might as well tell 
you, for it makes the curious part of the story, 
mad you will not repeat it — but Mr. Claridge, 
my present husband, was the object of that 
first attachment. Why, you do not look 
half surprised enough ! 

He was Mr. Clerveaux in those days, for it 
was before his marriage. He had been allured 
to Ebury by the repute of its trout stream, 
and there by the water-side we had constantly 
met daring the bright days of early spring. 
Papa and he found out some mutual interests, 
aad be was soon on a footing of intimacy in 
the house. The children took a tremendous 
fancy to him ; mamma lost her heart to his 
good looks ; papa thought him very well in- 
formed and agreeable ; and I — but I was such 
a foolish little thing in those days — I thought 
there was no one in the world like Edward 
Clerveaux. Two days before he had asked 
me to be his wife. We had met in the fields 
when I was out walking with the children. 
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I hardly guessed then how much I cared for 
him, but when James Fielding sprang over 
the near stile and joined us, I remember how 
vexed and provoked I felt that our tSte-^t@te 
should be disturbed, and I took to wondering 
why I was so until I grew quite silent. For 
some time the two gentlemen walked beside 
me, Edward continuing the conversation ia 
which he had been interrupted, and taking 
little or no notice of poor James Fielding, 
who with a very flushed face and excited 
manner was trying to draw off my attention 
to himself. 

But presently one of the boys called Mr, 
Clerveaux, and he good naturedly stayed be- 
hind to help in a hunt for birds' nests. What, 
then, was my surprise when, with a glance 
backwards to assure himself that Mr. Cler- 
veaux was out of hearing, my companion 
stammered out a confession of affection of 
which I was the object. What passed I need 
not tell you ; my own heart had whispered its 
tremulous secret ; I knew that I loved Ed- 
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ward Clerveaux, loved him too mucli to listen 
to such an avowal from another, and I en- 
deavoured to explain. James uttered some 
incoherent entreaties. There was real sorrow 
and despair in his downcast face as he hurried 
away across the field, and tears were over- 
flowing my own eyes when Mr, Clerveaux 
joined me. He glanced at me; glanced at 
the retreating figure, hurrying along with 
great steps ; and he seemed to guess all. He 
came nearer to my side, spoke lower, and my 
heart beat quickly, while smiles and blushes 
dried my tears as I listened to his words of 
love. 

We went home. Mr. Clerveaux sought 
and told Papa, and I wept out my confession 
on my mother's breast. Then followed two 
delicious days of happiness. But Mr. Cler- 
veaux had this morning gone to London on 
business, and my present happiness was to 
look forward to his return. Mamma, upstairs 
was casting up accounts, and thinking anx- 
iously of wedding expenses. 
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Now, in his quiet study, with a mellow 
light gleaming through the foliage before the 
open window, my father laid his kind hand 
on my shoulder and bade me do a grave, hard 
thing, almost break my poor heart. He said 
it was my duty — a duty to God and man, and 
a greater trial that it must be performed at 
once and without explanation for its necessity. 
He asked me if I had faith in him. 

I hesitated when he spoke, for it seemed 
so hard to bid me give up all my trust m 
Edward Clerveaux without even hearing why 
T need do so, it did not seem justice to him I 
loved. But memory rose up, recalling all my 
father's care and kindness and love from my 
birth even to that hour. I had tried his love, 
his faith ; I had no cause to doubt his word. 
I knew my happiness was his first object^ and 
through my tears I murmured " yes." 

He kissed me and called me his *' dear 
child," and prayed God bless me. Then he 
left me awhile in the quiet study, and I knew 
why he did so ; and I knelt down and asked 
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Gk)d to help and comfort me for His dear 
Son's sake. I knew I might do so in fiill as-* 
sarance, for was I not really trying, despite 
myself, to do my duty ? 

When my father came back into the room 
my eyes were dry and tearless, and though 
my hand was shaking and my voice husky, I 
was ready to talk and consult with him. His 
words were few but very kind. He was firm 
in requiring me to act decisively, and to lose 
no time in doing so, but he seemed to feel 
and pity the depth and bitterness of my sa- 
crifiee. 

He laid a portfolio before me, and put his 
own pen between my fingers. 

1 looked at him with piteous entreaty . 

" I will write as well," he said, gently.: 
" but Mr. Clerveaux must see and know that 
it is of your own will that the engagement 
is broken oflf!!" 

I dipped my pen into the ink and wrote a 
few blurred, hasty lines, which I passed to 
my father. 
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He would have folded without reading 
them, but his perfect confidence in my obe- 
dience disarmed me, and I begged him to see 
they were right. 

How well I can picture him now, bending 
over the page, with moisture in his ejes^ and 
the sunlight falling on his thick grey hair. 
How well I can see the one dazzling, yellow 
line playing amid the gilt bindings in the 
bookcase opposite, and the withering white 
leaf fluttering in the breeze from the window, 
just as it had fallen down when my hands re- 
laxed in agony. Oh, Miss White, I shall 
never forget that wretched, wretched day! 
or indeed the dreary days that followed. My 
father told me that my love had been be- 
stowed unworthily ; he had good reason for 
thinking so, and he was quite right to act as 
he did, I daresay ; and no doubt it was good 
for me to have the trial. But it was all a 
mistake; my first hopes were sacrificed 
through some mysterious detraction. Is it 
not fearfdl that such things can be ?" 
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I think I shuddered a little at her unsus- 
pecting ignorance, as I bent lower over my 
work ; but it was not for me to tell her — ^her 
happmess depended on the maintenance of 
that unsuspicion. 

"By some means my father had heard 
an evU report. Of course it was false, wholly 
false — ^thank God that it was so I I only 
wonder how I could ever have credited a word 
against him. But Edward knows all and has 
forgiven our injustice, notwithstanding the 
great sorrow that it once caused him — dear 
Edward I" 

How sweetly she smiled as she laid her 
fingers softly on her weddifig ring. Here 
was a second pure heart and true love oflEered 
at an unworthy shrine. Alas! that such 
sacrifices are innate in woman's nature I 

We sat silent for a little space, but Sa- 
lome's thoughts were ever dwelling on the 
one subject. 

" It is a mystery to me now," she said, 
" that I acted as I did. But EdwsKrd was too 
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mucli hurt by our conduct to attempt either 
reproaches or explanations ; saving one hasty 
and angrily worded note to my feither, we 
heard nothing further of him. His old 
lodgings were occupied by another stranger, 
our home life went on as usual ; and James 
Fielding came more often to our house, and I 
fancied that my mother encouraged his visits. 
For a long time I had a dreary void in my 
mind, a miserable sensation of heart sickness ; 
I turned in disgust from my old pursuits and 
interests, and drew back from the children. 
But my father saw what I felt, and though 
taking no direct notice of my conduct, he kept 
me nearer to himself and found me occupa- 
tion ; and once when we were walking 
together in the gloaming, he spoke to me 
tenderly of the duty of hearty and willing 
sacrifice — ^not the mere act but the spirit- 
doing it with the whole heart as a privilege. 
He said that I must remember how even 
David would not offer to the Lord of that 
which cost him nothing, and I must do like- 
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wise. I must give up my will to God, freely 
and without reserve. So for his sake I 
gathered up my energies and strove to come 
back to my old duties. It was hard at first, 
but time softened the trial, and I began to 
find that there was even a quiet happiness 
left for the present, and hope for the ftiture. 
And James Fielding was constantly with us, 
and somehow he and I were thrown together. 
We had known each other from childhood, 
and I had always cared for him as for a 
brother. It had never entered my heart to 
do more. But now my mother was always 
praising him and he was ever affectionate to 
and thoughtful for me. The summer had not 
gone by before he again told me how he 
loved me, and how he had my father's con- 
sent to try and win me. I asked for space to 
consider ; I could not be sure about myself. 
I know that I went and tapped timidly at 
my father's door like a guilty child. But I said 
to myself, I would be guided by others. I lis- 
tened to my father's grave counsel when he bade 
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me not allow a morning cloud to overshadow 
my whole day, but to act conscientiously and 
thoughtfully, undertaking no duty that I 
could not carry oat with my whole heart 
But I fancied I traced a leaning in his voice, 
the persuasion in his eyes, unbiassed as he 
tried to make me think him, I knew what 
my mother wished when she pressed my hand 
and praised James — and, too, I remembered 
his hesitating anxious tones and the beseeching 
glance with which he had left me. So I 
promised to be his wife, I do not say that I 
was right ; I do not say that I was wrong, 
and it is all past. Miss White, pity but do 
not judge me. 

We were married in the Autumn and went 
abroad. The change of scene amused and 
interested me. We were a long time absent 
and I was very happy. Mr. Fielding was 
hardly the companion I would have chosen, 
but he was kind and fond of me, and to his 
great misfortune he was a general fistvourite. 
To his misfortune^ I cannot help saying it, 
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because he was too good natured to withstand 
temptation if it came under the guise of a 
Mend, too easy to refuse, if assent caused less 
immediate trouble or perplexity to himself, 
too careless to think about the consequences 
of his own actions. He was really a well- 
meaning person, and no one could help liking 
him. But I was not the wife for him, I had 
so little experience and I wanted guiding my- 
self — ^how could I help or guide him ? 

We lived a gay life for a year or two — a 
life that was unsuited to our moderate income. 
My husband never thought about money 
matters, and when the deferred day of reckon- 
ing came at last, we were found to be in diffi- 
culties. This was soon after our child's birth, 
and my father, coming to our rescue, with his 
prompt attention and knowledge of business, 
any real perplexity was avoided ; but it was 
recommended that we should leave England 
for a time, and retrench. We were not so far 
wrong but that a few years' carefulness might 
retrieve the past. We went abroad again but 
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we could not settle. I wished for a home, 
but James had acquired a restless love of 
change, and we moved from place to place. 
He made new friends, not always those that 
were most desirable for so yielding a character. 
I flattered myself that at any rate we were led 
into no further extravagance, and I saved by 
all sorts of little household contrivances. But 
he liked a certain degree of appearance kept 
up, and where pounds are expended recklessly 
care in farthings is of small avail. Still I 
persuaded myself that we had not exceeded 
our income, and so it went on for a few yean 
more. Then we were in worse difficulties 
than ever, and the truth burst upon me like 
an electric shock — my husband gambled! It 
had been going on for a long time, but I had 
never suspected such a thing. And it was 
all through the influence of those bad 
men who had come round him under a plea 
of good-fellowship. He was fortunate at 
first, and went on to secure success ; he lost, 
and tried again to retrieve his fortunes. He 
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was tempted in many ways, and he was yield- 
ing and pliable. Don't think he was a cruel, 
or even a selfish man ; he was ever kind to 
me and his child ; he would have been as ex- 
travagant for us as for himself, if I would 
have let him ; only he was thoughtless, and 
in those days of youth and health his conduct 
was not always guided, as it might have been, 
by principles of right and duty. And I did 
not see to what we were tending, and put out 
no hand to rescue him. I used to be vexed 

4 

that he was not with me as of old, that I was 
not first in everything, as I had expected to 
be ; and I had silly vanities of my own, and 
injured feelings, which I indulged in hours of 
loneliness. Oh, I might have done much 
that I left undone, and it is the bitterest pang 
in life to feel how we have aggravated the 
troubles of others by our carelessness and sel- 
fishness r' 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



Salome's stoby continued. 



"Where is the woman who has ever really torn from her 
heart the image that has been once fixed in it by a true love? 
Books tell us that such unearthly creatures have existed— bat 
what does our own experience say in answer to books ?*' 

WiLKiE GoLxm. 

She sat silent for a few seconds, looking very 
sad and regretful, and with a hazy dew in her 
gentle, blue eyes. I made up the fire. I 
did not like to face her and seem to notice 
her tears, and I would hardly believe that 
her kind nature had ever brought pain to any 
one. Afterwards, she retook the thread of 
her narrative, for it seemed a relief to her to 
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speak, and I think she knew that I was faith- 
ful and true, and would never take undue 
advantage of her confidence. 

"Our sudden and unexpected ruin over- 
whelmed me. I could hardly believe the 
truth, even when my husband stood before 
me, white and trembling, and, with tears of 
agony and despair, told me that we were 
ruined. He had ventured his all and he had 
lost all ! We were homeless and penniless ! 

I had been sitting over my bed-room fire 
in a strange dream of retrospection, when he 
burst in upon me with his wild, scared, terror- 
stricken face. That very day, after years of 
absence, casually and as strangers meet, I had 
come upon Edward Clerveaux in the street. 
I was entering a shop and he stood aside to 
give me place. I thought he was a stranger 
and I bowed in answer to his courtesy; I 
raised my head and we looked in one another's 
faces. He was changed, oh, so very much 
changed, and perhaps I was changed too — 

but one never forgets one's first love ! I 

K 5 
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knew the wave of the dark brown hair, the 
curl of the eyelash, the quiver of the nostriL 
I think I should have recognized the white, 
slender hand that held open the shop door, 
even if I had not seen the face I 

It was all over in a moment, I had started 
and changed colour ; he had taken my hand ; 
I had snatched it from him ; I had heard his 
voice, as soft and tender as ever, whispering 
my name reproachfully — ^and then I was 
hurrying alone down the street, rapidly and 
blindly, anywhere away from him, and I was 
saying over and over again to myself:— 
"James Fielding's wifel James Fielding's 
wife !" 

I had entered my room determined never 
to leave it again until I was assured that Ae 
was no longer in the neighbourhood ; I had 
taken my child on my knee and played noisy^ 
games with her, laughing with and caressing 
her, anything so that I could find vent for my 
painful excitement and forget the harrowing 
power of that reproachful " Salome I" 
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I had long ago broken my faith with him ; 
I had voluntarily cast him oflF. I asked my- 
self, angrily, what had I, James Fielding's 
wife, to do with Edward Clerveaux ? I was 
taking myself to task. I was battling, almost 
praying against my temptation. I was pic- 
turing James Fielding in his best colours, 
calling him good and kind, and upright, that 
all other brightness might pale before him — 
and on me, in such an hour and mind came 
the knowledge of our ruin — our child's ruin 
too I And the gall of the trial lay in the fact 
that the origin of our evil was our nearest 
and dearest — the wife's husband, the child's 
father I 

Had the trouble come in any other form I 
thought I could have borne it better. Had I 
still had his faith to rely on, had he been 
wronged. But, as it was, his hand had 
brought the stroke home to us ; the hand of 
him I had sworn to love and cherish, had 
swept the bread from my child's grasp I 
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Another image rose before my mind's eye, 
that which I had kept down so steadily for 
this man's sake — ^perhaps I had wronged himi 
My father had never told me of the charge ; 
it might have been unfounded — ^perhaps I had 
sacrificed myself and him to an evil report. 
He might yet be true and conscientious, I 
had no proof otherwise — ^while he to whom 
my poor father had given me unshrinkingly, 
believing him good and upright, stood tremb- 
ling before me — an outcast and a gambler. 
But it was too late now to discover this, and 
the thought of that very too lateness increased 
my agony. 

I turned speechless from him and crept to 
my poor child's bedside, crying bitterly as I 
hid my face in her pillow. 

I heard James walking up and down the 
next room ; I could almost hear his hard, 
sobbing breath. I would not reproach him, 
but he wanted comforting, as he had never 
done in his life before, and I had promised to 
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comfort him, yet my selfish self and the babe 
that he had wronged withheld me, and I 
would not do it I 

With the morning light came better thoughts. 
Wearied out with sorrow and tears, I had fallen 
asleep, and now as I awoke, wondering at my 
unwonted position, recalling the painfiil past 
to memory, I felt the foil necessity for action 
and self control. I lifted up my hot head 
from the pillow and listened. All was silent ; 
the footsteps had long died away from the 
next room, and the yellow dawn was coming 
in at the windows. 

I rose from my painfiil attitude, pushed my 
hair from my face, poured some cold water 
into a basin and sponged my eyes. For a 
second I threw open the window and let the 
cool air blow in upon my temples. There 
was a step on the pavement below; a head 
upraised, attracted by the sound of the open- 
ing sash — ^his face was looking up to mine in 
a hasty glance — did he mark the traces of 
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what misery and suffering had already done 
there ? 

I started back, closed the casement, and 
heard the foot-steps passing away. I pressed 
my hand to my forehead with almost a cry of 
agony — ^why was Edward Clerveaux always 
coming before me in my moments of sorrow; 
how could he have such power over the heart 
of James Fielding's wife ? I was afraid of 
myself, and it was well that I was so, for the 
fear led me to one stronger than myself for 
strength and guidance. 

My spirit was very soft when I rose from 
my knees and stole to the door of the ad- 
joining room. It was ajar, and just opposite, 
asleep in the arm-chair by the stove, with his 
face looking whiter and more careworn than 
ever in its painfiil weariness, was my poor 
husband. The red dawn was coming in 
glaringly at the window behind, forming a 
long orange stripe on the wall, and catching 
the comer of his head. I wondered to notice 
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how thin and gray the hair looked, for he was 
quite a young man still. Poor fellow ! he 
must have suflfered ; perhaps it was the very 
suflfering entailed by the knowledge of his 
extravagance, perhaps an anxiety to retrieve 
his fortune for Salome and me, that had caused 
his last recklessness. I am glad that the 
thought came to me so, for it made me tread 
lightly across the floor to close the shutters, 
and as I paused, bend down to kiss his poor, 
pale forehead. I sat down beside him, as if 
cautiously to guard his rest, and looked at 
him with more fondness hi my heart than I 
had known for long — I was pitying him. 
Our places seemed changed. I had now no 
hope of help from him ; but I was strong to 
comfort and succour his weakness. Surely, 
after a woman's devotion to the being whom 
she reverences, no instinct is stronger than 
her pitying love for the helpless — who could 
beat off the hands that cling to us, be it in 
agony or helplessness? So I pitied and 
planned, and when he awoke, stunned and 
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hopeless, I comforted him. It was well, 
perhaps, that trouble came to draw us to- 
gether then, for when he nestled down in my 
heart by the child's side, I had no leisure nor 
place for other affections, not even for the 
memories of the past. We struggled to- 
gether, I with and for him, and in the end 
we came forth victorious. He told me all; 
I did not shrink from the very worst. I said 
from the beginning that I would not reproach 
him, and I did not. He had been led away 
by others ; it was the others I hated and de- 
spised, not my husband, who had been their 
prey. One in particular had been the agent 
of his ruin — a Captain Eogerson — a man 
whose agreeable and fascinating manners had 
once made him as popular with me as with 
my husband. But he had been a wicked, 
designing man, bringing destruction on the 
household that met him as a friend ; he was 
a rogue of the blackest and deepest dye, the 
more hateful that his apparent virtue and 
generosity made him an universal fistvourite. 
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It IS hard to believe such things in happy 
England, but these horrid German gambling- 
houses have their paid agents who entrap and 
allure others to the gaming-tables, who make 
a livelihood by leading on unsuspicious 
victims to ruin and misery. It is a vile, de- 
spicable employment, and even those who 
live by it blush to own it, and strive by 
specious artifices to escape detection. But 
some are base enough to stoop to such degra- 
dation — even some Englishmen, though in 
almost all cases these are men who have lost 
their all by gambling, and are forced to this 
last shame in self-defence, or to escape starva- 
tion. Women there are, too, amongst the 
agents, smiling, thoughtless-seeming women, 
with seared consciences and black hearts, who 
know, and track, and search out desirable 
subjects, and urge them on with every argu- 
ment and endeavour, knowing well that they 
are urging them to ruin and destruction, yet 
never repenting or wavering in their course. 
Is it not fearftd ? Captain Eogerson was the 
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agent of my husband's ruin — the successful 
agent. Through him my husband lost immense 
sums. The estate at Craigmoor ; all we had 
and possessed were no longer ours, but the pro- 
perty of the gaming tables. I asked if such un- 
lawful debts musthe paid, and James shook his 
head sadly, and said it was a point of honour. 
After that I never renewed the subject with 
him, but I appealed to higher advice, and re- 
solved that no weak regrets on my part 
should add to his distress. My father was 
dead; my relatives were in no position to 
assist us, and our situation seemed altogether 
desperate, when help came to us from an un- 
expected quarter. A large sum was paid to 
my name from an unknown friend. We tried 
in vain to discover from whom, and it was 
years before I knew, but it relieved our im- 
mediate embarrassment, and, aided by funds 
raised by the sale of our home in England, 
we were enabled to free ourselves from our 
obligations. We had then little left to live upon, 
but that little was free and our own, and I 
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smiled and told James we should be all the 
happier for poverty. So indeed we were for 
several peacefiil years ; hut at the end of that 
time a distant relative died, and left my hus- 
band a considerable accession of property. 
James had grown quiet and domesticated in 
his trouble, and with little Salome growing 
up beside us, I fancied myself perfectly 
happy and contented. I was grieved when 
he decided on our leaving our quiet home and 
removing to Paris. We were more than com- 
fortably off now, and with affluence his love 
of ostentation and society seemed to revive. 
He met old acquaintances, and went here and 
there, and I went with him, and he asked his 
Mends to the house. We were soon classed 
among the very gay, and most would have 
thought among the very thoughtless too ; but 
I wa« always anxions, always watching, fear- 
ing, because of the past» 

It was at this time that in society, as un- 
expectedly as before, I met Edward Cler- 
veaux. I had often heard my husband speak 
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of his new friend, Mr. Claridge, but he did 
not recall him to my memory, and in the Mr. 
Claridge, so much canvassed because of his 
appearance and position, so much pitied be- 
cause of his unfortunate marriage, I had no 
clue to my old love. But we met ; my feelings 
were cooled and saddened, yet it was not 
without a throbbing heart that I let him take 
my hand in his and address me as a casual 
acquaintance. Neither referred to the past — 
it was sealed to us both ; but by and bye, as 
he grew more intimate, he would talk to me 
of his child at home, and his anxieties ; and 
still later, when all restraint had worn away, 
and there only remained a kind regard which 
had sprung up from the ashes of long ago, he 
told me of his past misery, of the unfor- 
tunate marriage into which he had been half- 
forced by pecuniary difficulties, and the repre- 
sentation of his friends, of his wife's miserable 
temper and subsequent insanity, of her death, 
of his loneliness and anxiety. I used to feel 
my heart bleeding within me when I saw him 
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fondling little Salome, and heard him talk 
sadly of his child at home. It seemed so 
hard that he, good and upright, should be 
troubled and afflicted, while we, who much 
more deserved sorrow, were left unpunished. 
And he was so good!" Salome's eyes glis- 
tened. " Do you know that I discovered by 
the strangest chance that his was the friendly 
hand which had rescued us from our former 
difficulties. Think I I had wronged and cast 
suspicion on him, yet he not only forgave me 
but came forward to save us in our great peril." 

Salome's soft eyes were flooding with tears, 
but she went on. 

"Nor was that all. In a greater sorrow 
he helped us again, even more effectually. 
My husband died suddenly, of some sort of 
fit, and the shock perfectly overcame me. 
He has been in ftill life and vigour, not two 
days before, taking little Salome to a party of 
pleasure, and he came home complaining, 
went to bed, and never rose again. I some- 
times think that his death was accelerated by 
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the weight of anxiety on his mind. For, 
despite my watchfiilness, he had again been 
tempted to the gambling table, had staked 
heavily, and lost. I knew nothing till he 
turned from me on his death bed, with re- 
morseful agony, and murmured that he had 
wronged me and abused my confidence. Not 
less a shock was this second ruin than our first 
had been, but I had gained more self-control 
in the interval, and mercy and pitying love 
filled my soul, when I witnessed his inef- 
fectual repentance and real suffering. Be- 
sides, the importance of material things paled 
before the sight of human death, and if one 
thought was all absorbing in my mind at that 
moment, it was an anxiety to fix and centre 
his thoughts on the hereafter — ^to make him 
feel that he had disregarded and disobeyed 
God, even more than he had injured me. 
So he died, and to my widowhood was added 
a greater care — the weight and contraction of 
poverty. Many Mends came to me in my 
distress, but none was so thoughtfiil and 
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zealous as Edward Clerveaux ; he undertook 
and carried out the settlement of lAy aflfairs 
with patience and solicitude. I would accept 
no material aid from him, but from the wreck 
of our fortune he secured me a small pittance, 
and placed it to the best advantage. No one 
could have been more kind, or thoughtful, or 
painstaking, more delicate in his performance 
of little kindnesses; no wonder my heart turned 
to him, the more readily perhaps on account 
of its old love, and that when at last, in a 
moment of parting, he, for the first time, re- 
verted to that past, and pleaded for its sake, 
I forgot prudence, or the world's voice, or the 
warning of my poor, mistaken father, and pro- 
mised, by and bye, to be his wife. It is a 
curious story. Miss White, is it not ? But I 
often think that truth is stranger than fiction. 
You see how my feelings worked round to 
their first, young impulse and warmth. De- 
traction was defeated at last and truth made 
victorious, as they always must be." And 
Salome smiled sweetly and brightly. 
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I sighed. It was the sad conviction in my 
own mind — Truth must be victorious and 
Detraction defeated in the end, but at what a 
cost to her ! Why had she not borne in 
mind her father's warning ? — once it had saved 
her, but now ? Cecil had scorned a parent's 
voice, and she had suffered ; how could Salome 
escape ? 
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CHAPTER XITI. 



BEHIND THE SHRUBS. 



'^Hast thou beneath another's stem control 

Bent thy sad soul, 
And wasted sacred hopes and precious tears ? 

Tet calm thy fears, 
For thou can'st gain, even from the bitterest part, 
A stronger heart.** 

Adelaide A. Proctob. 

** And Time passed by. 

And breathed on Love, and tilled it with his breath. 

Ere Death was nigh.*' 

Ibid. 

Mb. Claridge was absent for many weeks, 
and when he returned winter had set in. 
Mrs. Claridge had in a great measure recovered 
her strength, and looked as beautiful as ever. 

VOL. I. L 
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He seemed to find her quite the Salome of 
his old love, and brightened up at her kind 
greeting, and was as devoted to her as he had 
ever been. He did not notice the great 
change that Time had made in her heart'— 
how could he ? He had no clue or sjrmpathy 
wherewith to search out those inner thoughts. 
I had noted how her smile had softened, how 
her voice was lower, and sweeter, and graver, 
how new and great interests had been spring- 
ing up around her in his absence. I had seen 
her by the cottager's bedside ; I had heard of 
the charity she had exercised and dispensed ; 
I had rejoiced in the intimacy she had formed 
with the Vicarage family, and the daughter- 
like respect and love with which she asked 
and listened to good Mr. Phillips' counsel. 
How far this last knew or guessed the sad 
particulars of her story I am unaware, but 
he could not fail to be attracted by the sweet- 
ness and humility which made Mends of U3 
all ; ajid he seemed to gain a father's fondness 
for her as for an elder daughter, and to in- 
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terest himself in the furtherance of her kind 
schemes and liberality with more than his 
wonted zeal and sympathy. 

A pure and good and true woman, with a 
high aim and principle in life, was Salome 
Claridge when she came forward to meet her 
husband, and tell him with her sweet, 
thorough cordiality, how glad she was to 
have him back again, and how she had looked 
for his coming. I doubt if anywhere in his 
absence Mr. Claridge had seen a face to match 
the lovely one that smiled up to his own, or 
heard tones half so musical and loving. His 
must have been a stony nature indeed had he 
resisted the impulse to draw her to his heart 
and keep her there. 

She looked round to attract his attention to 
Cecil and Salome, who were waiting hand in 
hand to be noticed, and pointed out fondly 
how both were grown and improved. Cecil 
smiled readily in answer to her step-mother's 
allusion, for neither had she been able to re- 
sist the fascination which had attracted all 

L 2 
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our love ; and I could almost be thankfiil for 
the sickness of the autumn when I saw how 
warmly and cordially it had drawn forth her 
affections. My trouble in that respect was 
ended, but we human creatures are rarely 
without some anxiety or other, and a greater 
fear was now springing up in my mind for 
the happiness of that poor, gentle, unsus- 
pecting wife. She had come to be one of the 
children of my heart as well as Cecil and 
little Salome ; she too wanted comforting and 
helping, wanted shielding from the dreadfbl 
future. But how could I do it ? 

Mr. Claridge had been summoned home in 
consequence of a discovery of iron stone in 
one of his estates. He had purchased Red- 
heugh with the portion of Cecil's fortune 
which was in his own power ; it was his 
own, and now it promised to prove an un- 
expected source of wealth to him. He would 
be a rich man yet, in spite of his many dis- 
appointments. The interest and excitement 
of the discovery kept him in good humour for 
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weeks. I used to wonder sometimes when I 
saw him apparently so happy — he seemed 
such a strange example of prosperous wicked- 
ness — blest with a good and lovely wife, 
riches pouring in on every side, he had all he 
could desire, and more than that, he had health 
wherewith to enjoy his possessions. But sin 
never goes unpunished to the last. 

I hurry over this time, for I do not like to 
dwell on it. In silent hours now, I often re- 
call Mrs. Claridge's beauty and gentleness, 
her soft, kind words and good deeds, but I do 
not like to speak of her, I loved her, and 

# 

she had many trials that are painful to 
remember as having been the portion of a 
dear one. When she recovered that first ill- 
ness, she was more beautiful and admired than 
ever ; she went much into society, and was 
rarely at home. 

There was a succession of winter tours and 
springs in town, and when at Burton Abbots 
we had fSStes and gaieties without number. 
Mrs. Claridge might have passed for a 
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thoughtless, worldly woman, but I knew 
better, and better, too, knew Mr. Phillips, 
who constantly found his way to Burton 
Abbots, when Mr. Claridge was absent or en- 
gaged. We knew that Salome's earthly hap- 
piness was slowly failing her, and that in its 
place the old home influence was exerting its 
claim. It was sti-ange indeed, that both 
those wives in their sorrow drew nearer to 
God. 

Mr. Claridge' s increased wealth made him 
long anxiously for an heir, and the third year 
of their marriage his expectations seemed 
likely to be realised. The only fondness of 
which his selfish nature was capable was 
vested in his wife, and that summer I used 
often to hear him plan and scheme, while Salome 
sat by him smiling— for Salome did love him 
in spite of all. He was going to build a 
grand new house at Eedheugh, and intended 
to live there ; Burton Abbots would be Cecil's 
when she came of age, and she was foorteen 
now. 
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We came home early that third spring, and 
remained there quietly for many weeks. Sa- 
lome's health was delicate, and she was to be 
kept much to her sofa, and Mr. Claridge's 
time and temper were happily occupied by the 
new plans and buildings at Redheugh. 

Both CliflF and I had been struck with a 
change in Mrs. Claridge when she returned 
from London. It was not exactly that she 
looked ill or unhappy ; she was as kind and 
thoughtful as ever ; but she seemed to have 
grown suddenly restless and nervous. She 
clung to her husband as I had never noticed 
her do before, and could hardly bear him out 
of her sight. If he were an hour later in re- 
turning from Redheugh than he had promised 
to be, she was miserable ; a sudden noise, an 
unexpected arrival, a telegraphic message in 
his absence, would almost throw her into hys- 
terics. The doctor told us that this nervous- 
ness was of little consequence, and would pass 
off by and bye ; but I wondered sadly some- 
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times if any secret on her mind gave her cause 
for constant alarm or fear on her husband's 
account. 

One morning she had a bad headache, and 
not being able to rise she sent a message to 
ask me to go and make breakfast for Mr. 
Claridge. He was rather later than usual in 
coming down, and all breakfast time was in- 
tently studying a plan for the Eedheugh 
stables. He was not the sort of person to be 
at the trouble of talking to a plain, middle- 
aged governess, and the meal passed over in 
silence. I had nothing to distract my atten- 
tion from him ; and when Evans entered with 
a note on a salver, and, handing it to his 
master, said that he had shown the gentleman 
into the library, Mr. Claridge's hot exclama- 
tion as he broke the seal, did not escape me, 
neither did his deepening colour, nor the con- 
traction of his forehead. 

"Deuce take the man! Why did you 
show him in? Couldn't you say T was en- 
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gaged, or at Redheugh, or something? 
Haven't I told you a dozen times over, Til 
see people's cards before they are admitted ?" 

" The gentleman would come in, sir — " 

And Evans was going on with some further 
explanation, when his master stopped him. 

" Never mind, that's all. Tell the gentler 
man I'll join him immediately." 

I had been refilling Mr. Claridge's tea cup, 
and now passed it to him. But he took no 
notice of it, and after reading the note, rose, 
walked to the fire-place, tore the paper into 
little pieces ; there was no fire, and he pushed 
the morsels into a crevice between the coals 
and moved hurriedly to the door. 

But in a second he looked back again. 

" By the way. Miss White, you need not 
mention to Mrs. Claridge that anyone is here. 
It is only a man on business, and she is so very 
nervous about strangers." 

He banged the door after him and I sat still, 

with my hands folded on the table. This was 

a very little incident in itself, but I felt con- 

L 5 
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vinced it had a deeper signification. Other- 
wise, why had Mr. Claridge been so angry 
and excited, or why was he now so anxious 
to conceal the circumstance of the stranger's 
visit from his wife ? 

I looked at the chair he had just vacated ; 
the newspapers and open plan on the table, the 
plate with its crossed knife and fork and scarce 
touched contents, the steaming cup of tea I 
had just passed — and I thought over the cir- 
cumstance in my curious woman's brain. 

Certainly I should not tell Mrs. Claridge, I 
was bidden not to do so. But I could watch, 
and I would. I got up from my place, opened 
one of the windows ; it was a lovely July day, 
and the gardeners were mowing the lawn. A 
boy wheeled a barrow close under the window 
and its load of fragrant, new cut grass, lent 
sweet scents to the air. The cattle standing 
in groups under the park trees and in the 
shallow pools of the river, and the well de- 
fined grey distance bounding the horizon made 
a pleasant picture. I could have stood and 
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looked at it for long, but Cecil and Salome 
were waiting for me in the scliool-room up- 
stairs, and I remembered that I ought to join 
them. 

Mr. Claridge must have dropped that 
crooked shred of paper that was lying on the 
hearthrug ; no doubt it was a remnant of the 
letter he had so carefully destroyed. I do not 
think it was mere curiosity which made me 
pick it up, for such a scrap was not likely to 
give me any clue, but it was some impulse 
that I could not analyse ; I certainly did turn 
it over before I crushed it beside the others. 
It had been written in a very small, cramped 
hand, and strangely enough on each side there 
was a clearly written word which still more 
awakened my suspicions. Hogerson was the 
one, and it had a great many flourishes about 
it, and was underlined as though a signature ; 
the other came as part of a sentence, " mes 
Fielding!'' 

I started from that bit of paper as if it 
burnt me, and hid it out of my sight at the 
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very back of the grate. What was this ? how 
did it concern Salome ? Rogerson I ah, that 
was the name of the man who had ruined her 
husband, and this letter had something to do 
with him — with James Fielding^ and if so, ne- 
cessarily with her who had been James Field- 
ing's wife I 

I could not go up to the children at that 
moment, I could not settle down to lessons 
when I wanted breathing time to think, and 
plan, and revolve all sorts of things. 

I took a parasol from the hall, the garden 
door was open, and the scene outside was 
glowing and sunny, and I walked quickly 
down a little side gravel path that led into 
the shrubbery. I could seem to be admiring 
and gathering the flowers, but, ah me I all 
the time I was indulging such heavy dreadfol 
suspicions. I was ashamed of myself afraid 
of myself; I, in the midst of this fair, pure 
nature, with God's glorious creation round me 
and His sunshine over all, was allowing the 
veil of my bad dark thoughts to shadow a 
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portion of His greatest work — man^ for whom 
all this was created and beautified. I felt as 
if the sin I was imagining had cast its bane on 
me, as if the mere vile suspicion must have 
brought pollution to my own heart. But I 
had heard and known such evil deeds imputed 
to this man — Cecil's husband had wronged 
her so deeply, that it was not likely he would 
shrink from the harming of another. Hush ! 
what was I saying, thinking, charging, and 
all the time without grounds ? 

I gathered a few sprigs of mignionette and 
turned again to the house. I came along the 
walk. My nearest way in was through the 
side door, which opened into the passage by 
the library, and I made for it. This part of 
the garden had been a good deal neglected 
and the side door was rarely used ; the ever- 
greens and shrubs were suffered to outgrow 
their boundaries and the walk was damp, 
stony and unweeded. The library windows 
were the last of the row facing the south, and 
a band of well-shorn, glossy evergreens 
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hedged in the flower garden on which they 
opened. This little walk was behind the 
hedge and the side door opened to the East 

In front of the door was a small, open 
space, a little square of grass with an old, 
weatherbeaten, lichen-grown sundial in the 
centre. Once it might have made part of a 
pretty garden, now it was uncared for, un- 
frequented, and the sunbeams, vainly strug- 
gling through the thick yew branches 
overhead, fell with pale, chequered light on 
the rusty dial. I had paused, looking at this, 
when my attention was attracted by the 
key turning in the side door, by which I had 
intended to enter. I had not supposed it 
was locked and I looked eagerly round. 
Some impediments prevented the door opening 
readily, and I was near enough to distinguish ' 
voices when those within had succeeded in 
pushing it a little ajar. 

Mr. Claridge was speaking to some one 
whose voice was strange to me — they must 
be going out this way. How annoying! 
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and in my anxiety to avoid meeting them I 
pushed my way behind a clump of evergreens 
that skirted the walk. 

I had hardly found myself crouching in a 
small, damp, confined space, between an old 
garden waU from which the mortar wa^ fal- 
ling in white bits in the crusted ground, and 
the projecting, shining boughs of the bay 
bushes, before I asked myself why I had been 
such a goose as to do this. There was no 
harm in my coming along that path and I 
need not be ashamed of doing so. But I was 
always a coward in little things, and rather 
than meet Mr. Claridge in the garden or else- 
where, I had often made long detours. Be- 
sides I had a conviction that his object in 
dismissing his visitor by this out-of-the-way 
entrance was to shun observation : he would 
have been vexed by my meeting him at that 
moment — and — why, my first impulse had 
been to get out of the way. 

But I could not escape, there was no out- 
let — only a lauristinus bush from which a 
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blackbird peeped at me with inquisitive eyes 
and uttered a low twitter now and then, a 
loamy earthhole underneath it from which 
Evans had at one time or other dug worms 
for his master's fishing, and on the edge of 
which now rested a large, striped snail shell, 
the inmate of which, brown and shiny, had 
drawn in his long horns at my unexpected 
appearance. There was no means of egress 
save the narrow passage by which I had en- 
tered, and now escape by that way was 
impossible for the present, as the door was 
half open, and Mr. Claridge, bending down 
was seeking to remove the pebble which pre- 
vented it from turning properly. In another 
moment he had it in his hand and had aimed 
it at the evergreens behind which I was 
hiding. It fell rattling through the leaves 
and branches and struck the comer of my 
dress ; the blackbird flew off with a loud 
twitter — so loud and near that it made my 
heart beat quickly. 

Mr. Claridge banged open the door and 
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stood on the step with his companion. This 
last was a shabby looking man — very tall, 
for he even out-topped Mr. Claridge himself, 
and who might once have been handsome, 
for his features were regular and his carriage 
upright and soldierly. But now his face was 
sallow, drawn and aged, its expression mean 
and sinister, the eyes bleared and discoloured — 
what, if you wished to sum his appearance in 
a few words you would call a disreputable- 
looking character. This then was that 
Captain Eogerson of whom Salome had told 
me ; the man of fair seeming who had willingly 
wronged and ruined another. I could almost 
have guessed him capable of it from his evil 
appearance, but what could be his connexion 
with Mr. Claridge ? 

If I had had any doubt of his identity it 
must have been at an end when I heard Mr. 
Claridge call him Rogerson : but Mr. Cla- 
ridge was looking sullen and angry, and Eo- 
gerson himself was excited and threatening. 
In another moment I would have given all I 
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possessed in the world to have been away, out 
of sight and hearing of that scene— out of 
participation in the horrible secret in which I 
was being unwillingly involved. 

Captain Eogerson crossed his arms, and the 
expression of his face was more than even 
brutal and determined as he said : 

" Then I am to accept this as your final 
answer — that all communication is at an end 
between us, and you dare me to do my worst ? 
Some of my knowledge has a nasty sound on 
repetition ; you had better think twice of it, 
Mr. Clerveaux Claridge." 

I could see Mr. Claridge distinctly through 
a crevice between the leaves, and I fancied 
that he shrank. Perhaps conscience was 
making a coward of him, and he had no great 
courage at any time. Evidently Captain 
Eogerson had him in his power. 

" I have told you, Eogerson, I am tired to 
death of these constant applications for 
money — money. Didn't I pay you down 
what you asked not six months ago, when you 
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promised to go to America and never let me 
see your face again ? Yet here you are back 
on the same errand, and I can't, and won't do 
anymore." 

" Very well, please yourself — it is impos- 
sible to live on air, and I don't choose to 
starve, I must just try to make my wits feed 
me if my friends refuse. Look you here — 
there are certain people I know of who will 
give gold — gold — gold — ^gold, to know about 
that poor fellow who lies in P6re la Chaise, 
It's a tragic history, and it comes within the 
clutch of justice, if I am not mistaken. Let 
me see, I am no lawyer, but I should not care 
to see myself arraigned for bribing certain 
agents to tempt, entrap, and ruin James Field- 
ing, late of Craigmoor, at the gambling tables 

at . There ought to be a nice little 

note of hand somewhere in my possession that 
will be useful at a stretch and — " 

'^ Wretch 1" shrieked Mr. Claridge, while 
Ids face grew livid with concentrated passion 
and his hands clutched in the direction of his 
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companion. " Vile, mean wretch. You 
swore you had destroyed that paper years 
ago V 

Eogerson shook him off with a contemptu- 
ous laugh. 

" But you weren't such a fool as to believe 
me ? Oh, dear no ; I was not so soft as that 
Possibly it might be bought still — at a feir 
price that is to say, for the funds have risen 
with the dearth in my pocket.'* 

The insolent assurance of his companion 
seemed perfectly to paralyze Mr. Claridge, 
for he stood motionless, and I saw the other 
glaring with eager, stealthy eyes at his 
bleached, terror-stricken face. 

When they spoke again it was in such low 
tones that I could only distinguish a word at 
intervals. I saw that Eogerson was driving 
a hard bargain, and Mr. Claridge was pro- 
testing against it — ^he couldn't — he hadn't the 
money — he must think it over. 

" When should he come again ?" I heard 
Eogerson ask. 
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Mr. Claridge hesitated. But perhaps he 
thought it was well to get it done, over, com- 
pleted, to have breathing space again at any 
price, for after a little consideration he fixed 
to-morrow night, at nine o'clock. Rogerson 
was to come to this door, and he himself 
would admit him. 

My hands had grown cold and clammy 
with terror, and I scarcely dared allow myself 
to breathe. I had never before known what 
agony was. That I should be drawn into such 
a fearfiil secret ; I who was so weak and help- 
less, and cowardly, and had so little power of 
helping others, and no means for averting any 
calamity ! And poor, poor Mrs. Claridge ! 
this man was her husband now, that victim 
had been her husband before. I almost wished 
that the earth could have opened and swal- 
lowed me up. 

They parted. Captain Eogerson went down 
the narrow path, his footsteps sounding close 
to me on the gravel; if only Mr. Claridge 
would move from the door, and let me escape. 
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But no, he stood still, with one hand pressed 
to his forehead, it might be to quiet the angry 
pulses which were ever beating and swelling 
and would not be quieted. His eyes travelled 
up and down in vacancy. Sometimes their 
gaze rested steadily on the evergreens behind 
which I was crouching; sometimes in my 
terror I almost felt them detecting me in my 
hiding-place, and the cold perspiration stood 
out on my forehead, and I felt myself quiver- 
ing like an aspen. 

There — his brow was wrinkling in per- 
plexity ; he came down the step, close past 
the bay bushes, and walked on to the little 
green square by the sundial, where I had been 
not ten minutes before. What had awakened 
his suspicions ? what had he disco vered ? what 
was he picking up ? 

There was something bright on the broken 
pedestal of the dial, something now in his 
hand, something pink and fluttering — a ribbon 
from my muslin dress. 

He was a suspicious man, and he had reason 
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to fear suspicion, I saw him glance high and 
low, walk a little further till an opening gave 
him view of the wide, sunshiny flower-garden, 
I saw his eyes travel towards the shrubbery, 
here, there, everywhere, and I knew he was 
looking for me ! For me, whose heart was 
beating so loud and near that he might almost 
have overheard its pulses. 

« 

He stooped down and looked on the gravel ; 
he was looking for the direction of my foot- 
steps. One or two he found on the soft boun- 
dary of the grass, but happily the path was 
stony, and overgrown with weeds, and he 
could not trace them. He was uneasy, though, 
and dissatisfied — I saw it in his restless face, 
I felt it when he thrust aside some evergreens 
with his hand, as though to glance behind. 
But that was on the opposite side of the path, 
near the library windows. He found nothing 
— ^he looked into a forest of dried twigs, under 
the leaves, amid which rested a handftil of 
moss and wool, once a bird's nest, now damp 
and deserted. As he brought up his hand 
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again I was so near, that I could see the cob- 
web that had clung to his fingers, and when 
he brushed off the sticky cords, it was against 
a leaf of the very bush behind which I was 
hidden. 

But he went in after that, and I had a 
moment to breathe in. I felt sure he had 
gone to look for me, and I scarcely waited till 
the key had turned in the rusty lock before I 
fled down the garden walk as for my very 
life. How could I stave off suspicion, shield 
myself, and, if possible, save Salome? I 
found myself presently gathering flowers with 
eager haste ; I should want them as an excuse 
for being out. 

I made a long circuit to the house, out of 
sight of the windows, and came into the hall, 
my hands full of flowers, by the very way 
I had left it, I went straight up to the 
schoolroom. Salome had gone to her mamma, 
but Cecil was learning her lessons, and she 
looked up as I entered, asking : — 

" Have you seen papa ? He has just been 
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in and asked where you were. Oh, what 
beautiful flowers 1'' 

I was too late then, Mr. Claridge had 
been before me and ascertained that I was 
not in the schoolroom ; I must account for 
my absence somehow. There was no time to 
think ; my only hope lay in busy activity and 
maintaining my everyday appearance. Later 
it might be my duty to act, now, I must gain 
time to consider. 

I sent Cecil for the drawing-room flower- 
vases, and occupied myself in filling them. 
When they were arranged I myself carried 
them downstairs. I dared not appear to keep 
out of Mr. Claridge's way, but no words could 
express how earnestly 1 hoped he might not 
meet me. 

The library door was ajar as I passed, and 
even in averting my eyes I saw his figure by 
the writing-table. He must have heard my 
step and caught sight of the colour of my 
dress, for he went into the drawing-room by 
the one door as I entered it by the other, and 

VOL. I. M 
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I knew what was coming when I saw the 
pink bow in his hand. 

My heart beat w^ildly and fast, and I almost 
felt myself praying for self command. 

Happily for me he looked at me, and our 
eyes met. I know not how it was, for I am a 
coward in most things, but with that first 
glance into his sinister, suspicious countenance, 
my courage rose, my blood warmed. I felt 
that I, in my feeble endeavour after purity of 
motive and dependent faith, was stronger than 
he ; that I had God and Right on my side, to 
uphold the good and confound the workings 
of wicked men. Yes, for those few minutes 
I was bold and undaunted, my colour never 
rose, my dull, weak eyes never flinched. 
What I knew had been learned by accident, 
by no intentional guile or deceit, and thoogli 
I did not care that he should be aware of my 
knowledge, I had no necessity to hide it if 
he asked me, and truth compelled me to the 
confession. 

But he did not ask me. He held out the 
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ribbon, and said, in a tone that was intended 
to be jocose and affable : 

*^ I'm an honest man, returning your pro- 
perty. Miss White. Do you know where you 

lost it r- 

" In the garden, possibly ; I was there after 
breakfast/' I said, with as much indifference 
as I conld muster. 

" Oh I but the garden is such a wide word ; 
liaye you any idea in what part ?" and I saw 
that, playfully as he tried to speak, he was 
watching me anxiously. 

" I was in almost every part collecting my 
flowers ; I was not aware at the time I had 
lost it. Thank you, sir, for returning it." 

At least he had expected I must blush if I 
knew anything, but my courage had risen 
with the emergency, and the iron flood-gates 
of vnU kept that tell-tale crimson tide in sub- 
jection. I only hoped that this trying scene 
might not be prolonged beyond my powers of 
endurance. 

M 2 
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" What lovely roses 1" he said carelessly, 
and then he went on : " but, by the bye, Miss 
White, I found this ribbon close to the old 
sun-dial ; I am afraid you might be inconve- 
nienced if you attempted to come in that way, 
for the door is locked/' 

" Thank you," I said, " it did not signify, 
for I wanted more flowers and came round by 
the lawn/' 

He gave me a long, searching, sospicioiu 
glance, but I busied myself in settling the 
flowers, and kept my face steadily before 
him. 

As I looked up presently he dropped hia 
eyes, and moved to the door. He was evi- 
dently re-assured and in better spirits. 

" I am going to Redheugh this morning," 
he observed, looking round, " and shall not 
be back till late, or possibly I may defer my 
return till to-morrow morning. Mrs. Claridge 
must not be anxious if I do not come home; 
in fact, she had better not expect me till she 
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sees me. Will you have the goodness to tell 
her so, Miss White ? my horse is already at 
the doon" 

I bowed assent, and I heard him whistling 
in a nonchalant manner as he crossed the hall. 
I clenched my hands, and gave such a deep, 
heavy sigh — ^if only I could have wiped out 
all the sin and villany in that man's heart, 
all the stain on his conscience, for his wife 
and child's sake I 
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CHAPTER XIV, 



RETRIBUTION. 

"If the love of the heart is blighted, it bnddeih not again: 
J£ that pleasant song is forgotten, it is to be learnt no man** 

TUPFBB. 

'^Smitten friends 
Are angels sent on errands fiill of love ; 
For us thej languish, and for us thej die : 
And shall they languish, shall thej die, in vain?*' 

Young's Night Thoughts. 

I Stood at one of the windows in the corridor, 
watching him ride away; afterwards I looked 
into the schoolroom, where poor Cecil was 
getting half out of temper at this exercise of 
patience; and dismissing her for a walk ia 
the grounds with Salome, I hurried up to my 
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own room. For some minutes I sat in perfect 
bewilderment, unable to dwell on the past, 
only conscious of wild, fluttering pulses in liiy 
head, and bodily sickness, and exhaustion, 
from all I had undergone. "What could 
I do?'' was the feeling uppermost in my 
mind, but one that I was unable to answer. 
I, indeed, so poor and weak and lowly? — 
nothing. But I might be an instrument in 
God's hands to comfort, perhaps to avert. 
He could and would direct me ; and fastening 
my door I knelt down by my bedside and 
asked Him to be with me. I think I pleaded 
with all my heart, for I had hardly ever be- 
fore felt to need His direction as I did then. 

I should have liked to have sat quiet an 
hour or so, and have thought over the matter, 
x>r to have laid down to rest, or better still, to 
have strengthened myself by prayer and read- 
ing ; but I remembered Mrs. Claridge's lonely 
room, and how she might, in vain, be looking 
for her husband ; I must deliver his message, 
and sit with, and try to amuse her. It was 
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my more immediate duty, and its performance 
would be nearer doing for God than even 
higher occupations could be at that moment, 
certainly than mere personal refreshment, and 
if I trusted in God, He would show me the 
proper time and means for action, without 
any little planning or plotting on my part. 

I tidied my disordered hair, arranged my 
dress, and made the best of my way to Mrs. 
Claiidge's room. Entering, in answer to her 
low " Come in," I found her sitting at her 
dressing table, while Justine combed out her 
hair. Very beautiful hair Mrs. Claridge had, 
long and silken and glossy, of that pale, shin- 
ing yellow, that one admires in little chUdren, 
but rarely sees in older, or riper beauty. It 
might have been insipid in colouring, had it 
been less abundant, or opposed to a complex- 
ion of less clear and pure shading ; but Mrs. 
Claridge's delicately tinted skin, through 
which the purple veins were clearly de- 
fined, the pink glow on her cheeks, her soft 
violet eyes and rosy mouth harmonized per- 
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fectly with its sunny beauty. Hers was a 
face that to the last remained child-like. 
Time had made it perhaps a little paler than 
it used to be, and saddened the sweet expres- 
sion, but it was not until after death, that I 
saw one line, or one wrinkle on that smooth 
oval cheek, or knew what sorrqw had been 
doing there, so silently and in secret. Then 
for a few hours, the sweet mouth, drawn and 
contracted with suflEering,the anxious forehead, 
the rigid, agonized expression, told a weary 
tale, and my eyes brimmed over. But only 
for awhile — death had smoothed every wrinkle, 
relaxed ever muscle, Salome was her fair, 
young self, placid and beautifiil, when we 
closed down the coffin lid and gave our dead 
to be buried out of our sight. I could 
well imagine her in Heaven ; such another, 
but glorified, and an angel. Poor Salome, 
God took her away from her troubles and 
comforted her 1 

But I am forestalling my tale. 

Justine was brushing that long, golden 

M 5 
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hair, as I went into the room. The window, 
behind the dressing table, was wide open, and 
the fragrance of flowers, and the scent of the* 
new made hay came in with the sunshine. [ can 
picture the scene at any moment. That lively, 
little French maid, with her brunette &ce, 
quick and merry brown eyes, and dainty, nip- 
ped-in figure, pausing with hold of the up- 
lifted, ivory handled brush, to look round, on 
my entrance — the mass of yellow hair, half 
gathered between her fingers, half streaming 
down her mistress's white dressing-gown; 
and Salome's face lighting up with a smile 
of greeting. 

I came in and gave my message, sitting 
down by the window when I was asked to do 
so, and chatting with Mrs. Claridge while she 
continued her toilet. Justine's clever fingers 
were threading the innumerable plaits in 
which she usually gathered those sunny locks, 
and I watched the process and talked about 
the children, or on little indifferent topics. 

It was a strange, incongruous scene — ^that 
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rich sunlit room, that beautiful woman, all 
these evidences of riches and prosperity, and 
I might add of human love — but the happi- 
ness — hush I my heart was so heavy and 
overladen^ and I saw Salome's face contract 
every now and then as if in pain. Sin and 
suffering — sin and suffering — ^I wonder why I 
said the words over so often to myself I 

Justine put in the last hair pin, surveyed 
the result of her work, first in nature and then 
the looking glass, cleaned the brush of its col- 
lected hair, wound the coil dexterously round 
her finger, and then went away to wash her 
hands ; and Salome crossed her fingers upon 
the dressing-table and buried her face on 
them. 

I looked up and saw her, saw the sunshine 
glancing along the smooth glossy braids, the 
pink ribbon fluttering in the draught that 
raised the drapery of the toilet-table, saw the 
action and attitude of suffering. I could not 
resist saying : 
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" T am afraid you are far from well, Mrs. 
Claridge ?" 

She raised her face hastily, and I noticed 
the pallor of her lips and the red indented 
finger marks on her forehead. She tried to 
smile, but it was a faint effort, and every fea- 
ture twitched with agony. 

" I shall be better by and by," she said* 
" I am often as bad as this. Justine will give 
me my medicine." 

Justine had come back and measured it 
out. She came to the window where I was, 
to drop it into the medicine glass, and I added 
the water when she was ready. The medicine 
seemed to do Mrs. Claridge good, and after a 
few minutes' rest she went on with her toilet. 

" It is very warm out?" she said to me in- 
terrogatively, and added : " I think a turn 
would brighten me. You need not be afraid 
I shall overdo myself, but I long to breathe 
the fresh air. Will you come with me, Miss 
White ? We will go into the garden." 
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Of course I did not refuse, but stayed with 
her and gave her my arm down stairs. I had 
not even put on my bonnet, but I wrapped 
Mrs. Claridge's cloak closely round her, and 
shaded us both with my parasol. 

The sun had basked on the mignionette 
beds until the air was heavy with perfume, 
the convolvuluses were unfolded, and right 
and left we looked on a mass of brilliant 
colouring. Here and there flitted the light- 
winged, short-lived butterflies, one white one 
basking on the petals of an opening rose, 
while another flitted round it in the air, and a 
gaudy peacock sunned itself on a near bush. 
All was soft and summer-like, and full of hap- 
piness, and Salome and I walked slowly along 
the garden walk. 

Unconsciously she had chosen the path that 
led to the shrubbery, and presently we passed 
the turn to the house which had proved so 
unfortunate to me that very morning. I think 
I must have changed colour when I recognised 
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it, for Salome looked kindly in my face and 
asked me if I found the heat oppressive. 

*' Come into the shade/' she said, and we 
went together along the shrubbery. 

The change was pleasant and refreshing, 
the stony-bedded river gurgled at the side of 
the path, its banks gay with starry speedwell 
and wild water plants. Some handsome 
beech trees threw a lace-like flickering sha- 
dow over us, and the mosses at their feet 
were still sparkling and trembling with dew. 

I had not spoken for a few minutes, and my 
companion asked if I were feeling unwelL 
She called me by my christian name in our 
hours of unrestraint, and now her voice was 
very soft and affectionate. 

"You have not looked like yourself this 
morning, Mary ; do tell me what ails you." 

I checked her inquiries, trying to turn the 
conversation into another channel, but she 
would not at once relinquish the point. 

" I hope you are not overdoing yourself? 
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If you have any trouble, won't you let me 
share it with you, Mary dear ?" » 

I felt the tears dropping one by one from 
my dull, weak eyes. Ah, me 1 little did she 
know what my trouble was. 

" Well, I won't ask any more, dear, if you 
don't like to tell me," she said, noticing my 
averted countenance. " But mind," and her 
eyes glistened, " if ever I can do anything for 
you, I shall be so glad — so very glad ; we are 
old dear friends, you know." And she had 
stooped down in her sweet, impulsive way and 
kissed my lips, before I knew what she was 
doing. 

We walked on silently after that until we 
approached a round, thatched summer-house, 
which was a favourite resort of the children 
in play hours. They were not here now, as 
Salome entered to rest herself and made room 
for me on the root chair beside her, but there 
were many evidences of their late presence in 
the freshly-culled flowers on the table, a for- 
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gotten book, and little Salome's gmgham 
parasol, which was balanced against the door- 
way. 

Salome took the book from the table, let it 
fall open where the slip of paper was placed 
as a marker, and said thoughtftilly : 

" What curious tastes Cecil has for so young 
a girl." 

. " Very," I answered, for I had recognised 
the volume as one over which she had been 
poring on the school-room window seat all 
yesterday afternoon. "Very, but I do not 
like to oppose it. Reading is a wholesome 
taste, and I would rather direct it uncon- 
sciously than check its development by need- 
less restrictions. Besides, the tendencies of 
character seem to me very transparent in a 
person's mere selection of books, and I am 
glad to have such a clue to Cecil's inner self 
now she is outgrowing her childhood." 

" Fourteen 1 but a woman already in many 
things," Mrs. Claridge said, smiling. " Hers 
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is a grand character ! I wonder I was so long 
in appreciating it. I am often very thankfiil 
that Salome has such a companion/' 

" She is very truthful and conscientious/* I 
said ; " but it is a difficult nature to manage, 
and perhaps it requires the direction of a 
stronger mind than mine* Cecil has already 
outstepped me in many things, but my affec- 
tion has a strong hold on her sensitive heart, 
and I hope now that self-government is begin- 
ning to supply the need of outward control. 
Salome's child-like disposition and unaffected 
innocence are very wholesome in their influ- 
ence over one, who is naturally self-conscious 
and sensitive, and the thought of what you 
could wish and approve has often, to my 
knowledge, checked and regulated her impe- 
tuosity." 

" Dear Cecil," Salome said softly, " I wish 
I could feel I had done, or was likely to do 
more for her. But, oh, Mary, my heart fails 
me sometimes, and when I suffer I wonder 
how all this will end. If I should die — " 
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" Don't — don't/' I cried entreatingly. 
" If I should die/' she went on withoat 
taking any notice of my interruption, " what 
would become of the children ? — of Salome 
more especially, for Cecil is rich, and would 
be tended on that account ; besides, she is 
older. But Salome ? None of my relations 
could help her, for they are poor, and all that 
was her father's is gone. Edward would be 
kind to her for my sake, but her poor, un- 
trained, guileless heart, her naturally pliable 
disposition, and that fair face of hers I Oh, 
Mary ! promise me that Salome shall always 
be your charge, and your child as well as 
Cecil — promise me, Mary dear." 

She had seized and was holding my hand 
forcibly, gazing into my face with tearful, 
beseeching eyes. I could only fold my arms 
round her and promise, with God's help, to 
do my best. With God's help — ^she said it after 
me reverently, and, turning away her head, 
seemed to look long and anxiously over the 
far fair prospect between the opposite trees — 
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the distant, faint, purple lulls meeting the sky. 
How heaven blent with earth in that misty- 
distance, what a little step seemed to divide 
them! 

" I hope Edward may have a son,'' Salome 
went on dreamily. ** It would be an object 
on which he could rest hi3 love and bopes, 
and after I am gone he will be very lonely. 
You must train the children to think of him 
very much, Mary ; hide every weakness and 
elevate all that is good. Do it for my sake, 
as my greatest wish — I do not think anyone 
knows half his good points as I do.'' 

I could not answer her, my heart was 
swelling and surging so ; and if I could I 
would not have disturbed the peace of that 
unsuspicious soul. I let her go on in the same 
&ith. 

She was still talking, and I listening with 
sobbing, suspended breath, when a footstep 
on the gravel outside attracted our attention, 
the sunlight was obscured by a dark shadow 
in the doorway. 
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Salome seized my hand and uttered an ex- 
clamation ; she was not usually cowardly, but 
now I felt her trembling all over. I looked 
up and started ; Captain Eogerson was before 
us, rather softened in countenance, and more 
deferential in manner, but the same designing, 
bad man that I knew him to be, and now he 
was evidently seeking and desiring recogni- 
tion. 

He had removed his hat and advanced to 
greet Salome. Once they had met as friends 
and equals ; but that time was past, she had 
long ago proved and hated his villany, and 
she did not know that he was but another's 
tool. 

She rose from her seat and moved aside 
with haughty dignity, which seemed to me a 
new phase of her nature. She made as 
though she would have passed from the sum- 
mer-house, never in any way replying to his 
salutation. But he planted himself before 
the door, his eyes flashing malignantly as he 
^^^noticed her disdainftil gesture. 
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"Allow me to pass, sir," she said, half 
defiantly, though I saw that her nostril was 
quivering, and knew by her pale face that 
she was frightened. 

"Not till you hear what I have to say, 
Mrs. Claridge. But perhaps you would prefer 
my communication to be in private," and he 
glanced suspiciously at me. 

" You can have nothing to say to me that 
may not be repeated before this lady. Pray 
proceed or allow me to pursue my walk ?" 

Captain Rogerson leant forward and uttered 
a few words in a low, hurried voice. 

Salome's face flushed — deeper and deeper, 
till the brightest crimson had suflfused her 
whole countenance. But it was a flush of 
anger, not of fear. Fear was to come with 
that second and lower whisper ; and then the 
blood died out from her face and was suc- 
ceeded by a deadly pallor. It was she who 
turned round and asked me to wait for her at 
the entrance of the garden, who voluntarily 
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said she wished for a few minutes' conversa- 
tion with this man. 

I glanced at her — glanced at him — I, who 
knew the secret of both. I knew the agony 
that was there, and the despair that was 
coming— but what could I do ? 

When he made way for me, I went out and 
walked slowly up the path: the very earth 
was reeling before my confused brain.. What 
was Captain Eogerson's object in seeking this 
interview with Mrs. Claridge ? Was it to 
extort money from her in exchange for his 
worthless promise of secresy? I did not 
know then what I learnt afterwards, that his 
attempt on Mr. Claridge's credulity Had 
virtually failed, that he had no means of pro- 
ducing that paper of which he boasted the 
possession. He might insinuate evil reports^ 
but in so doing he must implicate himself 
and when no fact could be substantiated it 
would be worse than useless to bring dis- 
honour on himself. Mr. Claridge would give 
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him no more money without proof; his best 
hope lay with working on Mrs. Claridge's 
alarms and remorse in her husband's absence, 
and for that purpose he had sought her, and 
was now pouring out in her unsuspecting ears 
the horrible tale of treachery and ruin in 
which she had been an unwilling actor and 
victim. She was now hearing what her 
husband really was and had been, and what 
that poor, wearied, ill-used man was who 
rested in P5re la Chaise. She was having 
every hope of her life crushed out by one 
blow. And I was without, knowing all, yet 
unable to save her. 

Many minutes passed. The twelve o'clock 
servants' bell rang, and I saw the gardeners 
go away to their dinners. I walked on and 
on, I cbiild not rest, yet I would not go 
beyond call. Behind the shrubbery was a 
green paddock^ used for the poultry ; I leant 
agamst the gate, and watched, with dulled 
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A large Dorking cock had flown on to the 
partition wall, and was crowing lustily and 
shrilly ; the echo came back from the rising 
ground opposite, and a pert young rival gave 
a defiant answer. In the sunniest spot was a 
row of coops, the portly old hens clucking 
and brooding their young ones, and the tiny, 
downy chickens pattering in and out between 
the wooden bars and answering with shrill 
chirps. 
Down on the whole basked that hot, glowing 
sun ; down on the red tiles of a distant &xm 
building ; down on the tepid, quivering water 
in the chicken troughs ; down on my beating, 
throbbing temples, and my heart was glared 
with even a hotter agony — ^an agony to which 
no tears could bring relief or refreshment. 

Mrs. Claridge was very long in joining me, 
and I grew uneasy. I walked to the turn 
and looked down the road ; surely that was a 
man's figure in the distance, and I ought to 
know that tall white hat. It was Captain 
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Eogerson going towards the village. Then 
Salome would be alone, and I might join 
her. 

I went to the entrance of the summer- 
house ; she did not look up nor speak ; she 
did not answer me when I called ; her head 
was bent quite low on her breast, and she 
was crouched on the seat, leaning heavily 
against the wall. One glance showed me 
that she was only half sensible, and I sup- 
ported her in my arms, unloosened the strings 
of her bonnet, chafed her cold, clammy hands, 
speaking to her all the while in soft, endear- 
ing tones. Finding my efforts unavailmg, I 
propped her up and hastened to dip my hand- 
kerchief in the cool water of the river. I 
brought it dripping into the snmmer-house, 
and laid it lightly on her hot temples. 

Slowly her eyes opened; her breathing 

grew more regular ; she moved her hand to 

her face, and made an effort to raise herself; 

She was half-recoUecting, half-hoping it was 

a bad dream. 

VOL. I. N 
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" Is he gone ? Are we alone, Mary ?" 

" Yes, dearest, all alone ; lie still, and try 
not to think. You are faint." 

But she had drawn herself from my arms, 
and was endeavouring to sit upright. The 
movement betrayed to n^e that she was suf- 
fering in body as weU as in mind, and I was 
doubly anxious. I urged her to lie still and 
let me go for assistance, but she had a net* 
vous dread of being left, a nervous horror of 
anyone suspecting evil. 

" It's nothing, Mary ; perhaps I talked too 
much to . . . to . . . Please don't tell anyona 
I am sure, if you give me your arm, I can 
walk home — do, Mary." 

Her voice was very pleading and excusing, 
but did she think she could deceive me ? There 
was no time to be lost, and I put my arm 
tightly round and supported her as I best 
could. It was no great distance to the houBCi 
but her agony was so great that she could 
scarcely reach it. More than once I ^mdied 
she would sink, but she bore up with a great 
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effort, bore up until she was safe in her own 
room and the door had closed on us both and 
the necessity for exertion was withdrawn ; 
then she fainted away in my arms, and it was 
sometime before Cliff and I could bring her 
round again. 

We had lost no time in summoning both 
flie doctor and Mr. Claridge. The former 
came at once, and on his expressing a wish 
that way, we telegraphed to London for 
further advice. But long hours passed; a 
great thunderstorm came on, ringing, land 
crashing, and rumbling overhead, shaking the 
foundations of that old weather-braced house ; 
it was night again, still Mr. Claridge did not 
come. 

Redheugh was a considerable distance from 
Burton Abbots, but not so far as to warrant 
this delay. At midnight the messenger re- 
turned, and we heard why Mr. Claridge had 
hot come. He had gone to inspect the iron 
works some miles farther on, but without leav- 
ing any clue to his destina.tion. Now that 

N 2 
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was ascertained, lie would be coming — coming 
soon : yes, unless lie did come soon it would 
be too late. So the doctors said in few words, 
and so I felt, for Salome was dying ! 

Not one word had she addressed to any of 
us during these hours of suffering ; sometimes 
her lips moved, but it was rather in prayer 
than in speech. Once she had smiled up at 
me and pressed my hand, but generally she 
was too ill to notice anyone, and often she waa 
unconscious. 

Mr. Claridge had come ! The intelligence 
circulated in whispers, but just as quickly he 
was in the room, pressing anxiously to the 
bedside. 

He had loved her passionately, he did love 
her with all the selfish affection of which his 
low nature was capable ; she was associated 
with all the better part of his character, she 
was interested in all his schemes. He had 
thought of her when he heard of that newly 
discovered iron-stone to-day ; he had antici- 
pated telling her of his increased wealth, of 
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each change in his arrangements, of his plans 
for the future. He admired and was proud 
of her, and she was the one only living being 
who looked up to him and loved him, and be- 
lieved in his latent goodness : for her he had 
waded through sin and crime ; to win her he 
had sacrificed his honour and seared his con- 
science ; he had long toiled for worldly riches 
and aggrandizement, and now he was touch- 
ing, just beginning to enjoy them with her, 
and she was going from him — dying 1 

He did love her, wretch as he was. Even 
I could not doubt it when I saw his white 
terror-stricken face, his quivering muscles as 
he bent over her pillow. 

He was close against me. I could feel his 
soaked clinging garments, unchanged since he 
had ridden hurriedly through the storm; I 
could hear the sobbing of his expended 
breath, see the large drops of perspiration 
which stood on his forehead. 

He took her hand in his and repeated her 
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name with fond accents, that had ever before 
called forth her answering smile. 

" Salome, dear I" he said, and we watchers 
fell back respectfiilly and kept silence. "Sa- 
lome, my darling I" 

Her long lashes quivered, and the fluttering 
white lids were upraised. But oh I the look 
of horror and abhorrence which changed those 
soft sweet features when she recognised her 
husband. She recoiled from him with undiEh 
guised terror, she strove to draw her hand 
away with the little strength yet remaining to 
her ; her last effort was to shrink from him, 
her failing voice grew shrill and agonized as 
she bade him leave her — go — ^let her die ia 
peace. And I knew why — ^knew all. 

Fearing the effect of excitement, the physi- 
cian sought to draw her husband away ; but 
he would not go ; he did not understand — ^he 
would hold her hand — would speak to her. 

" Go, gol" that poor creature cried : "don't 
hear me curse you. Oh, God I that Bach 
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feelings should be poissible towards you — ^that 
you whom I loved so much could wrong and 
deceive me I Go, go I I must not see you, I 
cannot die in peace if I do — Pray God help 
me I" 

He spoke loud, urgent, vehement words ; 
and we all heard him. In his agony he for- 
got the presence of others, but I alone had a 
clue to his meaning. He held his wife's hand 
forcibly for a second, and she strove to release 
it Then her grasp relaxed, her hand lay 
passively in his ; there was a deeper breath, a 
convulsive effort — and we knew that she was 
dead. 

" Salome, forgive me I Say only that one 
word — that you forgive me I" 

For several minutes the echo rang on the 
air, and the agonized ears waited in vain for 
an answer. We knew that this forgiveness 
had been asked too late — that the gentlest 
nature in the world had died without a word 
of forgiveness for him I 

No description of mine could bring before 
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you the scene that ensaed. I dare not at- 
tempt it. Entreaties and remonstrances pre- 
vailed not on that remorse-stricken man to 
leave his wife's corpse ; his brain seemed to 
have been unseated by exposure and excite- 
ment, and when he was at last removed, it 
had to be by force. Oh ! surely does retribu- 
tion follow on sin, even in this world I 

I shrank before the power and justice of 
God, as I paced that miserable house in the 
gray morning, hearing on one side the wild 
shrieks of insanity, and feeling on the other 
the presence of death. 

Yesterday, all was life and prosperity, and 
sin — ^yesterday was the opportunity for repen- 
tance. To-day, all was past. Oh ! that any 
one could have built up hope on that creature 
of clay, or planned for that little marble form 
which lay inanimate on the breast of its dead 
mother! Riches were here still, greater 
riches would be pouring in by and bye — ^but 
for whom ? Justice had been frustrated, ends 
had been obtained, guilt had been undetected 
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— for what purpose? Was all this for the 
raving maniac up stairs, ^o was an object 
of pity and terror to us all ? 

I hurry on. Ere a week had elapsed, Mrs. 
Claridge's remains were in the church-yard, 
and her husband, who had become perfectly 
unmanageable in his excitement, was removed 
to be under medical restraint. And, alone 
in that old house were Cecil and Salome and 
I. Mr. Scott had proved our best friend. 
He had come and been with us in our trouble, 
and had undertaken every arrangement. To 
him, I had urged my promise to Salome's 
mother, and pleaded the advantage of a young 
companion for Cecil, and he had listened and 
agreed to all my wishes. 

We were to remain at Burton Abbots, and 

bury all the past. We were to begin a new 

life, better and braver, and happier for our 

old experience. We were to go on together 

— I, as their mother and guardian, they as my 

children. Their future was yet to come, and 

we had hope for it. 

N 5 
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BOOK II. 



CHAPTER L 



SIX TEARS AFTER. 

" Life has dark secrets, and the hearts are few 
That treasure not some sorrow from the world — 
A sorrow silent, gloomy, and unknown. 
Yet colouring the future from the past. 
We see the eye subdued, the practised smiley 
The word well weighed before it pass the lip. 
And know not of the misery within : 
Yet there it works incessantly, and fears 
The time to come ; for time is terrible 
Avenging and betraying," 

L. E. L. 

It was a summer's day, six years later. I 
was standing in the entrance hall at Burton 
Abbots, while just before me, in the full light 
of the open door, were Cecil Claridge and 
Salome Fielding. 
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Six years had made but little visible change 
in my appearance; my pale hair did not 
readily betray age, but it was thinner than it 
used to be ; I had lost some of my front teeth, 
and there was a deep wrinkle across my fore- 
head. But six years had altered the other 
two till you could hardly recognize them — six 
years had converted the children into women. 
Cecil was twenty now, and looked fiiUy her 
age. Her features were still large and heavy, 
her complexion sallow, but time had laid a 
kind hand on her girlish form, she had sof- 
tened and grown out, and as she stood before 
me, erect, a little stately in her carriage, with 
the sunlight playing on her magnificent dark 
hair, and her eyes half shaded by their fring- 
ing lids, I might be pardoned for gazing on 
her with a proud, fond heart. Not that she 
was handsome or even good-looking, biit her 
face had a something in it of her own nature, 
a something grand, brave, dnd honest — ^and I 
loved Cecil as my own child. 

Beside her, but a little nearer the door. 
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with her hands shading the sun from her 
eyes, and her long, fair curls fluttering care- 
lessly in the breeze, was Salome Fielding. 
She had more than fulfilled the promise of 
her childhood, and to a great deal of her 
mother's beauty united an infantile charm 
that was singularly her own. Her com- 
plexion was of that clear pink and white, 
ever varying and flushing, that one sees in 
little children, her eyes, widely opened and 
blue, were liquid and tender; the line of 
feature was straight and regular — had it not 
been for the beauty of the colouring it might 
have seemed insignificant — her small head 
sat daintily on the slender neck, and one's 
eye ran pleasantly down the round sweeping 
curves of her figure, noted the folds of her 
drapery, the contrasted light and shade, and 
felt that the whole made a picture such as one 
rarely sees but richly appreciates. 

We had just left the breakfast table, and 
on our way to the drawing room had paused 
to admire the prospect through the open 
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door. The scene we looked upon was truly a 
fair one; the Abbots lay amongst the rich 
lands and well-watered meads which had 
been chosen long ago by a far-seeing brother- 
hood as their temporal home. In the valley 
it lay, with soft blue hills skirting it, the 
house standing on a slight declivity, with a 
broad, silvery-streamed river gliding round 
its incline. The water formed a bright, glit- 
tering shield just opposite the door, sunlight 
falling full upon it, and a few white swans 
ruffling its surface. To the right it curved 
out of sight, to the left it crept under the 
shadow of the overhanging trees of the shrub- 
bery, and one saw it again ftirther on, glit- 
tering and white in the distance. 

Cecil iumed up the broad staircase with a 
light, buoyant step. Salome opened the 
drawing-room door, entered, and I followed. 
The Venetian blinds were down, and the 
room felt cool and shaded dflier the light hall. 
There was a pleasant fragrance from the 
stand of exotics in the ftirther window, and on 
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the tables were vases of gay, fresh flowers 
which it was Cecil's pride and pleasure to re- 
plenish. 

I sat down to my work. Salome opened 
the piano and began to play. She had con- 
siderable talent for music, and it had been 
carefully cultivated. Her voice had a pecu- 
liar charm in connection with her appearance; 
it was so like herself, so sweet, simple, and 
unaflEected. I listened to her now with real 
gratification. Her little fingers ran so grace- 
fully over the keys, her spirit seemed to breathe 
out its own buoyancy in the clear playfulness 
of the notes; and the air she had chosen 
chimed well with the day, the singer, and the 
place. 

We had all grown very much attached to 
Salome, and would not have parted with her 
for the world. Cecil and she clung very 
closely together; the love which Cecil had 
given to her step-mother had extended to her 
child, and Salome heartily reciprocated the 
feeling. Cecil fondled her like a child, and 
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thought nothing too nice or good for her; 
praise of Salome seemed to come back as 
praise to herself. Still there was not much 
sympathy between the sisters; Cecil very 
rarejy showed her feelings, while Salome's 
heart was so transparent that it seemed to 
have no depths to open out. 

Cecil had a cold and reserved manner, at 
times, even to me, and strangers generally 
turned from her to Salome, when they wanted 
help or encouragement. But this reserve on 
CecU's part, while it deprived her of many 
friends, was really more the effect of shyness, 
than of pride ; like her mother before her, she 
had a certain self consciousness, a painful 
humility, that could not forget its failings. She 
fancied she was not attractive, or clever, or 
amiable ; she saw that people shrank from her, 
«nd believing that their doing so was the natural 
result of her appearance, she grew more and 
more cold and repellent. I had sometimes 
tried to argue her out of this delusion, but 
bitherto in vain. 
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Salome began another song — more plain- 
tive and fiill of expression, that pretty little 
Scotch " Castles in the Air/' which is so de- 
servedly a favorite. She was in the middle 
of a verse when Cecil came in, armed with a 
large workbasket, and in passing the piano 
paused, with her hand on the back of the music 
chair. 

Cecil was very fond of music, though some 
perversity or diffidence on her part stood in 
in the way of her attaining any proficiency 
herself. Now she beat time, and hummed 
the concluding line, finishing with a light kiss 
on Salome's forehead. 

Another page of the music book was turned, 
another song was commenced, and Cecil drew 
in a chair beside me, and began her work. 

People's occupations often prove a clear 
index to their characters. As the little 
touches which the hand of a master paints in 
carefully, knowing how much they conduce to 
the illusion of nature which he wishes to raise, 
so trivial circumstances, daily pursuits, little 
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insignificant, immaterial things, finish, 
heighten and vivify our picture in the 
mind's eye of others. To me, Cecil's occupa- 
tions fi)rmed a running commentary on the 
book of her heart, a sermon, (not without errors 
and inconsistencies indeed), which her sphit 
preached, seriously and incessantly, from a 
holy text. There was a girl, all intellect and 
refinement, stitching at a coarse garment for 
the poor. Cecil had little love for work of 
any kind, for her nature was too active and 
energetic to brook sedentary occupations, 
which give scope to the imagination or 
powers of the mind. 

CliflF had found it a difficult matter to teach 
her to sew, when she was a child ; but now 
she voluntarily produced the hard material, 
and cut it dexterously to its pinned-on paper 
pattern, while no signs of impatience passed 
over her trow. 

Her own words, as she sat beside me, will 
better tell how she came to act thus, than 
could any explanations on my part. 
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" Do you remember, Mimi,'' she said, " the 
first frock that I ever made ?" 

"It was for Domielly's baby, wasn't it, 
dear?" 

" Yes, the Kttle one that died. It was just 
after you came. This pattern makes me tHnk 
of it; it was just such another pink calico. 
Oh, Mimi, I do like to think of the pleasure 
I had in making and giving away that little 
frock. It was my first taste of the pleasure of 
charity and self denial. You have not for- 
gotten, have you ?" 

I did not remember so clearly as Cecil 
seemed to do, and she, at my bidding, gladly 
recalled the circumstances. 

" It was that winter, when everthing was so 
scarce and dear, and the poor were so badly off. 
You had just come, and knew and liked the 
Phillips's, and encouraged my intimacy with 
them. Don't you remember going to the 
Vicarage one day, and finding Mrs. Phillips 
busily superintending the giving away of soup 
to the poor people. She told us sad stories 
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of the destitution in the parish, and how they 
could do so little, and there was no one to 
whom to apply for fiirther assistance. I re- 
member how coming home through the 
shrubbery, you said that Mr. PhUlips was 
very good and charitable ; and that I asked 
you what being charitable meant. Very likely 
you have forgotten your answer, but I remember 
it perfectly. You said, to be charitable, was to 
deny oneself, in order to give to others. I 
thought it would be very pleasant to be charit- 
able and be loved as Mr. Phillips was, and 
when I reached the house, I ran and collected 
my pocket-money and trinkets and brought 
them to you. But you did not smile as if 
you were pleased, you only covered them 
with your hand, and asked if I could spare 
them. I said, readily, " Yes," for I had no 
care for the trinkets, and there was nothing 
that I particularly wished to buy just then. 
Oh, Mimi, I can so well remember how grave 
you looked, as you bade me put away the 
things, and come and talk to you, how you 
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said it was no charity to give away what I did 
not want, or care for myself. I was so disap- 
pointed, for I had fancied I was doing such a 
great thing. But you spoke softly to me 
when I fretted about it, and asked if I were 
really serious in what I said, and if I would 
try to deny myself if you showed me how I 
could do so. You know how I disliked plain 
work, and what a trial it always was to my 
temper to come and sit still and only pass my 
needle in and out ; and I think you had two 
motives, one, to teach me patience and self 
control, the other, to instruct me in charity 
and self denial, when you proposed that I 
should spend my money on coarse materials 
and begin to make clothes for the poor peo- 
pie. 

" You never knew the struggle you forced 
me to make with myself, Mimi, or how some- 
times I could have torn the nasty stuff into 
shreds in my impatience and irritation — how, 
indeed one day, when you had gone out of 
the room, I dashed the calico on the floor, 
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and danced on it and kicked it in absolute 
passion and hatred. But that very outburst 
cured me. I was so ashamed of myself; so 
afraid that you would discover and be grieved 
at my naughtiness, so nervous lest the soiled 
marks should betray me, that for once I sat 
down and worked quickly and steadily, the 
next day and the next, steadily still, for I 
wanted to atone for the past of which no one 
knew, and to prove to One who had seen all, 
that I was sorry for my wicked conduct. 
Ever since then, I think it has never been so 
very hard, only a little disagreeable some- 
times." 

She looked up smilingly in my face, and I 
met her open, ingenuous glance. I was not 
so unmindful as she imagined me to be of her 
eflForts at self-government, or the pains she 
took for the regulation of that hot, impetuous 
nature of hers. I was proud and thankful to 
see her coming out so nobly from her heart- 
struggles, all the purer, and truer, and better 
for the lessons which had been so hard to 
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learn ; yea, and were so hard even now, and 
would be for long and long ; for all tkroagh 
life one has to be learning — ^not in childliood, 
alone, or youth ; then, indeed we have the 
first rudiments, which lay the foundation of 
our acquirements ; but later our studies are 
more extensive, we, as it were, enter into pro- 
fessional life, and can only by constant, hourly 
hard toil, earn the daily bread for our soul's 
strengthening, or obtain skill and proficiency 
in the management of our own hearts and 
thoughts. 

We sat silent for a while; Cecil sewing 
briskly, and listening to the sweet sounds of 
Salome's voice ; I thinking curiously of many 
things. I daresay my meditations were neither 
very clear nor very deep, women's rarely are, 
their thoughts are generally too confused and 
unconnected to lead to concise or reasonable 
conclusions, often too morbid to be healthy to 
self or useful for others. 

But I was wondering about human life, 
thinking how hard and difficult it was to do 
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right, to walk conscientiously and uprightly, 
how a mere trifle will lead one astray and do 
incalculable mischief to one's self and others ; 
how a thought will sully a motive, a heedless 
word perplex and mislead another, one un- 
cared-for step throw us out of our way. 

I was thinking what a long, long, toiling, 
earnest, prayerfiil life is needed for the at- 
tainment of even a small degree of holiness 
and goodness. To be sure it is the same 
with proficiency in almost anything ; the stu- 
dent must learn his science for years before he 
can be a professor ; the pupil must toil his 
way up in the school before he can be the 
master ; the soldier must study the secrets of 
his profession before he can command a bat- 
talion; the sailor must know something of 
the ship^s construction before he can direct its 
course; and we, too, must learn to spell 
goodness as an abstract thing, to point out its 
letters with a chad's painful eflForts, to recog- 
nise the word among many others, and gra- 
dually to Understand its meaning. We must 
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look up to and obey our teacher as a child 
does, we must toU with unfailing attention, 
ever feeling over us that guiding hand which 
points the line or corrects the error ; and when 
we are careless, or inattentive, or forgetfiil, in 
our childishness of spirit, we must come and 
ask pardon as a child does, readily and tear- 
fully, striving to-morrow to be better, and 
braver, and holier. 

Then life, too, is a more serious thing to 
some than to others ; we draw our trials so 
very much from our own natures and disposi- 
tions, we moke a great many more than are 
designed for us; we sow our own sorrows, 
when we might be reaping God's blessings. 
Here were Cecil and Salome, for instance. 
Salome, who never doubted anything or any- 
one ; whose love to God seemed natural and 
innate, to grow with her growth, and live 
with her life ; whose very faults were trans- 
parent, on the surface and easy of correction, 
readily repented of, if not deeply lamented, 
a very good, pure, inoffensive life. But not 
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earnest, and striving, and deep, and full of 
aspirations, as Cecil's was. Cecil had many- 
more errors, many more troubles and tempta- 
tions, but she repented more, she battled 
more, she prayed more ; it seemed to me that 
she had more entrusted to her, more to 
account for. Salome had the two talents, but 
Cecil had the ten. Strange that she who had 
the two seemed the more favoured, and to 
casual observers perhaps the happier. Yet 
Cecil was happy in a different way, and 
certainly she had the greater mind. 

During all these years Mr. Claridge had 
never been in a fit state to return home. He 
was still under the charge of a medical man 
in London, and the reports which we received 
of him were in some respects improved. He 
was accounted harmless, and more interested 
in surrounding objects ; but the past was a 
blank to him ; his memory had entirely failed 
him ; he never reverted to anything gone by, 
nor seemed to remember his child's existence. 

VOL. I. o 
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Mr. Scott paid him periodical visits, of which 
he wrote us long descriptions. The estates 
were entirely under the supervision of Cecil's 
guardian, and from time to time business con- 
nected with them brought him to Burton 
Abbots. But we never saw Mr. Claridge, 
and it was judged expedient that we should 
not attempt to do so. 

• Cecil sometimes talked to me softly of her 
father, half in clinging, unsatisfied affection, 
half in wondering curiosity. Something of 
the past we had been obliged to tell her, for 
she was more than a mere child when her 
step-mother died, but all painful circumstances 
Cliff and I had kept sedulously from her 
knowledge. We could not speak to the child 
of her father's errors ; I think the old spirit 
of the mother would have rebelled at such a 
breach of her confidence, especially to his 
daughter. 

Mrs. Claridge herself would never have 
breathed her husband's shortcomings to their 
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child, and we, as her representatives, were 
bound to act in accordance with what would 
have been her will. 

Cecil and I were to leave Burton Abbots in 
a few days, preparatory to a long sojourn at 
the sea-side. Her health had not been all we 
could wish during the spring, and the hot 
weather tried her. Old Mr. Holt had patted 
her on the back the last time he had been 
here, and had called her ** my dear," as he 
had used to do in the days when the memory 
of her mother had been fresh in his mind, 
telling her " she would be set up by sea-air ; 
it Was a grand thing at this time of the year •" 
and Mr. Scott had answered my letter about 
Cecil's debility with urgent advice to try 
change. And so it came to be settled that 
we should go to Eedcar. 

Cecil herself had chosen the place ; Cliff 
had sometinies spoken of it to her in con- 
nexion with her mother ; and though my 
darling urged that nothing ailed her, and it 

o 2 
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was only our foolish fondness which made us 
notice every variation of her colour, I think 
she could hardly conceal a natural feeling of 
young gladness at the idea of seeing new 
people and places, above all, in going to 
where her mother had once been. We had 
made almost all our arrangements, and were 
to set out on Monday, and this was Friday. 

We only regretted that Salome would not 
accompany us ; but she owed visits to uncles 
and aunts on her mother's side, and this had 
been the time fixed on for paying them. She 
would go with us so far on our way, and at 
Darlington we should see her into the south 
train under Justine's charge (for Justine was 
still with us), and Cecil and I, and the few 
servants we took with us, would go on to 
Redcar. 

We sat thus together the greater part of the 
morning, varying our occupations with Grer- 
nian and books until luncheon time, for we 
had judged it too hot to walk. Coming out 
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from the dining-room, however, we armed 
ourselves with umbrellas, and sallied down 
the garden path to admire the flowers. 

With the two girls' arms within mine, I 
sauntered up and down, talking over our 
plans with them, laughing at Cecirs quaint 
remarks, and wondering, sometimes at their 
under current of thought and feeling ; or com- 
forting poor Salome, who was not quite cer- 
tain how far she anticipated her southern 
visits with pleasure. 

Cecil and I were as sorry to lose her as she 
was to go away from us, but I felt sure it was 
for her own interest and happiness that she 
should keep up the warmth of blood rela- 
tions. Ties are soon forgotten and affections 
cooled, if we do not keep them alive by reci- 
procal acts of kindness or efforts of memory. 
As it was, Salome had been kept too much 
already from her nearer relations. They had 
not been very anxious at one time to bring 
the charge of a helpless girl upon their own 
households, for the Corbyns were none of 
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them rich people, and they had willingly 
acceded to our wish to keep the child with us 
on her mother's death. 

But I had always taken care that Salome 
wrote to them from time to time ; no one can 
afford to lose friends ; rich or poor, provided 
or unprovided, they never know when they 
may need them. I think it is Samuel John- 
son who says so wisely that " we should keep 
our friendships in constant repair.'' And so 
now, when her uncles wrote to ask her to come 
and stay with them, I told her she would be 
very much to blame to reftise their invita- 
tions ; nay, I half dictated the letter of accept- 
ance over which she expended not a few 
tears. In three days Salome would go to 
these unknown relatives, and Cecil and I 
should be alone. We were all silent when we 
thought of it. 

Cecil proposed visiting the {)oultry yard, 
but I thought it was too hot to remain out of 
doors, and besides, had some arrangements to 
make for a party to which we were going in 
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the evening. We led a very quiet life, and a 
dance like this at Mrs. Egerton's, to which we 
were invited, was quite an episode in our ex- 
istence. Salome had been wild about it for a 
week past, and Cecil was a good deal excited 
too, though she hardly knew whether to be 
pleased or sorry. As for me, I own I ex- 
pended some unwonted thoughts on my new 
silk gown and smart cap, for in these days I 
had taken to hide my thin, mouselike hair 
under bits of lace, and I felt anxious about fit 
and plaits when the dressmaker brought my 
things home. 

I went up to my own room to sew some 
black velvet on a pair of white kid gloves. 
What vanities for a middle-aged old maid like 
me 1 But all women have a weakness about 
dress 1 they may not avow it, or they may 
hide it under an assumption of indifference or 
contempt, but very very few can help being 
interested in a packet of patterns from Mar- 
shall and Snelgrove's, or the illustrations in 
some new mode. I am quite sure of the fact, 
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whatever people may say, and in the main I 
am rather inclined to look upon it as a par- 
donable vanity. " Little things are great to 
little man," and everyone knows what a 
diflference dress makes in a woman. I am not 
pleading for smart or extravagant dress, only 
for what is suitable and becoming, and justi- 
fied by the position of the wearer. 

I am prosing foolishly, yet before leaving 
the subject, I think I ought to make a con- 
fession. I do not wish my readers to think 
me better than I am, for really I am weaker 
and more full of vanities than most old 
maids. So I will own that I did for five 
minutes bolt the door and slip on my 
new cap before the looking-glass, just to see 
how it looked. I did pull out the ribbons and 
smooth my grey-sprinkled hair with a soft 
brush, and balance the glass, first high and 
then low, and walk back, and stand in front, 
to judge of the efifect. It was an outporingof 
vanity, and yet strangely enough I never for 
a moment forgot that I was a plain, unattrac- 
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tive governess, upwards of fifty years of age, 
who most probably would hardly have a word 
addressed to her all the evening ; and stranger 
still I could remember all this without a feel- 
ing of mortification. I do not think I was 
vain about myself, but I had a womanly 
satisfaction and anxiety about the dress. 

One of the girls came up the stairs and 
tried the door without knocking. How I 
started and tore off the cap, to the detriment 
of its trimmings, and saw my pale face in the 
glass opposite, of a confused, conscious pur- 
ple ! How my heart beat ! If I had been a 
young girl, I should not so much have cared, 
but this vanity was despicable in an old wo- 
man like me — how lucky it w^s that I had 
locked the door; think if either Cecil or 
Salome had caught me 1 

I bundled the smart cap on the bed, 
hiding it under my black silk apron, then 
went to the door. It was only Cecil, come to 
ask some questions about a letter; and a 

o 5 
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minute later I was putting away the cap 
leisurely, and thinking what a goose I was — 
a foolish, old goose indeed I 

Presently it occured to me what a fine op- 
portunity this would be to begin my packing. 
Nobody wanted me, and I had nothing else 
to do. 

I got the housemaid to pull my boxes into 
the middle of the room, and began my work. 
I opened the oak wardrobe and took down my 
dresses, and counted out my linen. There 
were some old home treasures at the bottom 
of my big box, which would be better left 
behind me. I found a trunk which I should 
not want, and commenced packing them up. 
What strange things were amongst them — 
letters and relics, one packet thumbed and 
worn with reading, but tied with blue ribbon; 
people would not have thought that I had 
love letters ! Oh, dear I dear me I A branch 
of yew, folded in paper — ^what a strange sickly 
smell it had, and how it made me think of 
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long ago, when he gathered it from the 
tree that darkens the chancel window at 
Eyersham. 

We had walked there together, and he was 
talking, oh, so hopefully! of a fixture that 
was never to be. I had admired those dark 
whorls of leaves with their red berries cluster- 
ing beneath them, and all glistening and 
trembling with raindrops— for we had had a 
shower on our way, though we had neither of 
US minded it — ^it was only an excuse for him 
to shelter me under his umbrella while I took 
his arm ; and he gathered me the branch, 
young and fresh, and green, and for days 
after I kept it in water in my bed-room. 
When it faded I know not what impulse 
prompted me, but I put it away in paper and 
preserved it. Now it was with me to revive 
an unfaded memory. And I turned it over 
and looked at its broken stem. One by one 
I put away the things; not one object of 
value was there amongst them, but 1 prized 
them far and far above all treasures. Over 
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them all T put one of my best handkercluefe 
and a sheet of paper, and I took care that the 
lid was carefdlly fastened so as to exclude the 
dust. I next wondered where I should put 
the box, and I opened the end cupboard to 
find a place. This was unchanged since the 
first night I had seen it, even to the bits of 
rope and the tin case, and the musty smell ; 
the things were almost too dusty to touch, 
but no other place would so well answer my 
purpose, and I pinned up my gown front and 
thrust the rubbish iiito a comer. That comer 
opposite I destined for my trunk, but I thought 
first I would rub down the wall with a 
duster, the panels looked cobweby and dirty, 
and my things were too precious to run the 
risk of being mildewed. There, I slipped 
upon a nail and half fell forward with my 
hands against the wall. Goodness I the wood- 
work was giving way — ^what was the matter ? 
There was an aperture at the side, of about 
four inches ; I pushed it — it gave way further; 
it was a sliding panel of which I had uncon- 
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sciously touched the spring. In another 
second I had opened it entirely and dis- 
covered a small dark closet in the wall. I 
went back and lighted one of my bed-room 
candles, bringing it with me to throw light 
on my researches. The recess proved some 
three feet square, and about seven in height, 
lined on each side with oak, and carpeted 
with a thick square of drugget. In one corner 
lay a handkerchief; it might be one that I 
had dropped just now, but I thought not — no, 
it was very fine in fabric and much soiled and 
discoloured, and there were initials in the 
comer, (7. 0. (7., delicately embroidered. 

I felt my heart beat quickly. I was making 
a discovery 1 A little farther search dis- 
covered a second sliding panel at the other 
side, which opened equally noiselessly, but 
this time only some few inches, while too 
oblong peep-holes threw a ray of light into 
the darkness. I put my eyes to them and 
found myself looking down into CeciFs bed- 
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room, looking down on the washing-table 
with its jugs and basins, looking opposite at 
the white-hung bed, sideways at the carved 
mantel-piece and fire-place, while on the 
other side came in the afternoon sunshine 
through the open window. I know not what 
impulse made me leave the panels open, blow 
out my candle and hurry into Cecirs room, 
which I had discovered to be tenantless. 

It was as I suspected. The mother's pic- 
ture was hanging in its old place, but the eyes 
were a blank ; they had been painted on the 
panel, which could be removed at will, when 
human, living, seeing eyes, could be sub- 
stituted. 

This indeed was a new light on Mrs. Cla- 

ridge's history. CliflTs account of the myste- 
rious eyes and voice had often, I must con- 
fess it, staggered me, for I am no believer in 
ghost stories ; and at last in thinking over the 
matter I had come to the conclusion that with 
all the party the apparition had been the re- 
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suit of disordered imaginations or excited 
feelings. But now the mystery was cleared up. 

The poor woman must have been a witness 
to that iniquitous debate in the nursery. 
Silent with misery so long as she alone was 
concerned, but goaded beyond endurance 
when they spoke of separating her from her 
child, and of the child's own uncertg^in life ; 
poor young creature! what she must have 
suffered dmnng the many hours when she had 
stood and watched there, fathoming every 
secret under the belief that in so doing she 
was defending her child — watching, even 
when all around her slept, and the ill -princi- 
pled nurse thought this a convenient season 
to gratify unseen her propensity for drink. 

I locked my door again and examined the 
place thoroughly, but without making any 
further discovery. How ray heart sorrowed 
in thinking of that poor evil-entreated mother, 
picturing her misery, fancying myself stand- 
ing on the very spot on which in her dying 
moments she had stood, to drink to the very 
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dregs the cup of her husband's cruelty and 
cowardice. 

Ay, poor thing! but for years now the 
grave had closed over her, and during all 
those years no human being had come near 
this hiding place. 

All at once I remembered CliflF, and wonder- 
ing how far she was aware of this solution of 
her ghost story, I replaced the panels and 
went in search of her. She was as surprised 
as myself at my discovery, but after awhile 
she remembered many things which corro- 
borated my opinion of her mistress's object. 
She remembered the finishing and putting up 
of the picture by the Italian ; Mrs. Claridge's 
unalterable determination to occupy those 
rooms and none other, her firequent appeals 
to be left alone, and the super-natural know- 
ledge she had more than once manifested 
about nursery affairs. Yes, Mrs. Cliff saw 
and knew all now, and she looked at the re- 
cess with streaming eyes. Perhaps she was 
half surprised and hurt that her mistress had 
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not let her into her secret, but I scarcely won- 
dered ; the secret was one that a mother might 
well wish to keep in her own hands. 

We put back the things and sat together 
talking, until Cecil came wonderingly to ask 
what [ was doing, and if I would not come 
downstairs, when promising to join her and 
Salome immediately I said a few last words 
to CKff. 

" You must'nt tell her," Cliff said, signifi- 
cantly pointing her finger after Cecil, "it 
would only make her want to know the rest 
of the story, and that must always be kept 
secret ; she is better without the knowledge, 
poor darling, it would only grieve her." 

And I too thought it better not to tell Cecil 
of my discovery. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



MRS. EGERTOn's party. 



**I have come to the conclusion if man, or woman either, 
wishes to realise the full power of personal beaat7, it must be 
by cherishing noble hopes and purposes : by haying something 
to do, and something to live for, which is worthy of humanity, 
and which, by expanding the capacities of the soul, gives ex- 
pansion and symmetry to the body which contains it.*' 

Professor Upham. 

''May you walk, as through life's road 
Every noble woman can — 
With a pure heart before God, 
And a true heart unto man.'* 

Miss Mulock. 

We had a long drive in prospect, and Mrs, 
Egerton had asked us to join her family party 
at dinner before the arrival of the generality 
of the company. We should have to start for 
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Torrehill by six o'clock, and presently we 
were upstairs again, beginning our toilets. 
When once begun, my dressing did not take 
long, my tidn hair smoothed down at once, 
and though I twice took off my dress, and 
altered the number of my petticoats, though I 
took a long last look at myself in the glass, I 
was finished, and in Cecil's room before she 
was nearly ready. 

Justine had left her to go to Salome, and 
Cliff, standing by the fireplace, was talking, 
and fancjdng she helped her young mistress 
to put on her shoes and stockings. 

" Lor, my dear, your feet are the Very 
moral pf your poor mamma's," Cliff was say- 
ing, as I went in, " I never did see such pretty 
feet nowhere else." 

And the old woman appealed to me for con- 
firmation of her opinion. 

Cecil looked up and laughed — 

" A pity it is such a hidden attraction, isn't 
it, Mimi ? do you think I might begin the 
fashion of walking barefooted ?" 
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And she crossed her last sandal, and jumped 
up to continue her toilet. Cliff and I helped 
her. We had taken a great deal of trouble 
about her dress, and hoped it would be so very- 
becoming — as if anything she wore could 
make much difference. 

Generally she and Salome had been dressed 
alike, very simply ; but though Salome always 
looked well, we fancied the want of ornament 
did not suit Cecil, and to-night we had made 
a variation. Cecil had stood out indignantly 
against bright colours, and laughed to scorn a 
pattern of pink silk, to which I had lost my 
heart; but she had raised no objection to 
white, and a white silk, very rich in material 
very full and well made, was to transform our 
Cecil into a beauty to-night. We felt so 
pleased. Cliff and I, when we got her into it, 
and had laced up the well-fitting waist, ad- 
justed the lace cape, and fastened the diamond 
ornaments which had been her mother's. 
Only a few natural roses were in her hair, for 
Cecil could never bear a great mass of flowers, 
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her face was too heavy already, and Justine 
had wisely thrust Foster's wreath to one side, 
and given us some thick braids in its place. 

I thought Cecil looked so queen-like and 
grand as I saw her reflection in the glass ; to 
be sure her complexion was very sallow and 
colourless, and her features wanted regularity 
and delicacy, but her eyes were full of life and 
expression when she smiled at us, and I felt 
there was something good and true in her face. 
And then her dress was so becoming, and we 
knew so well where to look for her beautiful 
hands and arms. Oh, I could not help 
kissing her, and thinking people must ad- 
mire her, though I did not tell her so, as 
Cliff did. 

Cecil laughed merrily at the very notion ; 
she had never been admired, and she knew 
she had no beauty ; as yet she had had no 
temptation to wish for it. We loved her as 
she was, and she did not care for any one 
else. 
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But Justine threw open the door, and Sa- 
lome swept in. Salome so beautiful, though 
she was only in the simplest tarlatan, with no 
ornament whatever in her fiiir curls. A bit 
of pink trimming somewhere about the waist 
and sleeves, and she looked as ftilly dressed as 
a court-going lady. Cecil's grand appearance 
sank at once, she looked so plain, and coarse, 
and stiff in comparison. I think for a moment 
I felt almost jealous of her rival, and smiled 
at the sympathy with my own feelings dis- 
played by Cliff, when she said sharply : — 

" Dear, Miss Fielding, I wish you wouldn't 
push so, you've gone and knocked the brooch 
out of my hands." 

It was such an idea to apply the word 
"push" to the graceful, light touch with 
which Salome had turned Cecil round by her 
shoulders, and was looking at her, arranging 
a bow, re-arranging a fold, smoothing a tress. 
And there was a very wholesome reproof to 
our jealousy, in Cecil's exclamation of real ad- 
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miration of her sister, and the laughing com- 
ment with which she admonished CUff andme 
of the insufficiency of dress, 

** Don't you wish I had had white tarletan 
now?" she said, mischievously pinching my 
cheek, 

I could only say heartily, **I do not wish 
you other than you are, my dear." 

Cliff whispered in my ear while Justine was 
tying on her young lady's opera cloak with 
conscious pride, for Salome was naturally her 
darling and we had our rivalries, ** But MisQ 
Claridge has the real grand lady's air, hasn't 
she now, Miss White ?" 

We arrived rather earlier at Torrehill than 
we haid expected to do. The roads were in 
good order and the horses fresh. In spite of 
Cecil pulling the check-string and desiring the 
coiachman to drive very slowly for the last 
niile, we were in the Torrehill drawing- 
room before the clock on the mantel-piece 
pointed to a quarter to seven. Nojone had 
cbme down to dinner yet, and a housemaid 
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with a dust-pan darted out of the ftirther door 
as we made our entrance. Cecil had time to 
grow sallow, and nervous, and constrained 
before any of the party had joined us ; but 
Salome turned over the books on the table^ 
and amused herself very happily during the 
interval. 

Presently in came a gentleman, tall, thin, 
light-haired, with a military carriage, a 
pointed, reddish yellow moustache, and a 
strongly developed nose, over the bridge of 
which the skin was painfully contracted. This 
was the second son of the house — Captain 

Leopold Egerton, of the York Rifles, 

a militia regiment. He had formerly had an 
Indian cadetship, and had spent some six 
years of his life, from the age of seventeen to 
three-and-twenty, in India. But either he had 
wearied of his profession or got into difficul- 
ties, or found the Indian climate did not agree 
with his health, for two years ago he had come 
home on the latter plea, and though his leave 
had been renewed again and again and we in 
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tibe neighbourhood heard no word of his suf- 
fering, it was at last announced that Mr, Leo- 
pold Egerton had been obliged to give up 

India and was gone into the York 

Militia, People wondered that his parents 
liked to keep him at home when they had a 
large family to provide for, and I began to 
wish that he would not come so much into 
the Burton grounds ; but then he had leave 
for fishing and shooting — and here I am at 
the point of my story. 

Captain Leopold was, or feigned to be, sur- 
prised to see us, deligJded of course ; he shook 
hands devotedly with Cecil, admiringly with 
Salome, bowed courteously to me, feared Sa- 
lome would feel the draught and wished to 
close the window behind her. But Salome 
begged he would not do so, and then as he had 
imprisoned himself between her chair and the 
window there was no alternative but for him 
to sit down on the sofa by her side. He did 
not confine his conversation to her however, 

he made a very equal distribution of his favours 
VOL. I. p 
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between her and Cecil, perhaps he said even 
more civil things to tJie latter, but he looked 
at and appealed very often to Salome ; and 
he had also a civil speech or two for me— 
Leopold Egerton was a very agreeable man I 

The next to enter was a younger brother, 
the only other son at home, for the eldest was 
married and settled elsewhere, and three boys 
were at school. Charlie Egerton was a 
favorite with us all. He had just returned 
from college, and was destined for the church. 
He was very unlike his brother in every re- 
spect, small and fair, with features that were 
delicate enough to suit a woman's fiice, and a 
gentle thoughtful expression, which was much 
increased by an appearance of ill-healtlu 
Though two-and-twenty he looked like a mere 
boy, and his low, sweet, womanly voice 
strengthened the impression. 

We had seen a good deal of him this last 
summer, and he seemed very ready to come 
over to Burton whenever he could make an 
excuse. Now I saw his eyes light up when 
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he discovered who was there, and the colour 
mounted to and flushed his face when Salome 
extended her hand in greeting. My old wo- 
man's eyes saw through what a veil of ro- 
mance he was looking up to his first divinity. 
I think I spoke to him more kindly because I 
read and pitied the thoughts in his mind, but I 
doubt if he even noticed whether an ugly old 
woman addressed him cordially or the con- 
trary. 

He shook hands with Cecil, in so doing 
nearly overturning a little light chair near 
Salome. His brother caught it, rallying him 
half sharply, half jocosely, and his colour grew 
deeper and his manner more and more ner- 
vous. 

Salome laughed, not with any intentional 

unkindness, but she was so unwitting and 

thoughtless, and Captain Leopold had made 

such a funny speech ; and I saw Charles 

glance up at her quickly and suspiciously, and 

with a strange pained look. What were those 

foolish young people after ? 

p 2 
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Charlie talked a little incoherently to me 
for a few seconds about some flowers on the 
table, but I noticed that all the tim^e he was 
keeping watch on the comer where Salome 
was sitting; and when his brother released 
the little chair with which he had been 
trifling, my companion deserted me in the 
middle of a sentence and took possession of 
it. Now he was between Cecil and Salome, 
but he had no eyes or ears for the former ; he 
seemed to be only drinking in Salome's words, 
and venturing to glance round at her now and 
then. 

Hitherto Captain Leopold had divided his 
attentions very equally; now he sedulously 
monopolized Salome, talking facetiously to 
her about all sorts of nonsense. Punch and 
ladies' crinoline, and the prospect of a race 
ball, and such like ; and either Salome was 
flattered by his attentions, and really preferred 
him to his brother, or else she did not know, 
poor little silly, inexperienced thing, how to 
extricate herself. 
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Cecil sat silent and constrained, as she 
generally did in company ; she had only an- 
swered the Captain in monosyllables, and it 
was quite in vain for me to attempt to engage 
poor Charlie in conversation; he replied to 
me at random, and I feared again drawing his 
brother's ridicule upon him. 

Captain Leopold had been talking about 

the horses at the training stables at , 

and now actually made Salome express a wish 
to see them, I don't know how he did it, for 
I am sure such a desire had never before en- 
tered her mind. Somehow he described them, 
wondered she had not seen them, asked if she 
would not like to do so, and having urged the 
confession from her, began to plan how it 
could be managed. 

" We'll get my mother to go on Monday 
and chaperone you. Louie'U like it, and, 
you ride, Miss Fielding ? Some of us might 
go on horseback. I say, Charlie, don't you 
think you could escort the carriage-party?" 

Charlie's tell-tale face had warned me that 
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something was going on, and [ listened. 
Charlie coloured deeply, and said he must be 
excused, I honoured the boy — a good boy, 
who would not go against his conscience, I 
knew him better than the others did. 

" Not go to escort the ladies I Upon my 
word, Charles, I did not think even you could 
reftise." 

Charlie coloured even more painfiilly. 

" The ladies will forgive me for once,'' he 
said, and he glanced timidly at Salome. 

Captain Leopold laughed loudly. 

"Now, out with it, Charlie, and tell the 
truth. You won't go because it's wicked, 
is'nt that it ? Oh, Miss Fielding, you are not 
aware what a saint we have here ; you don't 
value him half enough. He thinks piety and 
racehorses are incompatible, the Derby and a 
pulpit quite incongruous. We are all so 
wicked you don't know." 

The Captain led the way by laughing, and 
though Salome was rather shocked by what 
he had said, and inclined to feel that Charlie 
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might be more in the right than his brother 
was, she felt too shy and ashamed to say so, 
and she laughed too. 

That little, low, ringing laugh. I knew 
why Chariie laid his hands nervously one over 
the other, and looked so grave, and still, and 
sorrowful. 

I did not expect Cecil to speak, but she did. 
She glanced up with sparkling eyes, and said, 
in a voice harsh and low with suppressed 
passion : 

" I think we all are wicked to allow good- 
ness and right feeling to be so spoken of. If 
Mr. Cnarles thinks it wrong to go to the 
training-stables, surely he is perfectly right to 
refuse." 

I should have felt sorry for her outburst 
had not Captain Leopold seemed fairly crest- 
fallen. 

" Indeed, I beg your pardon. Miss Claridge. 
I had no knowledge of your feelings on the 
subject ; I am sure I intended — '' 

" Perhaps too I should beg your pardon for 
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my unwarranted warmth," Cecil said, recol- 
lecting herself. " But at any rate, as Salome 
will remember, we are unable to accept your 
invitation, for we leave home on Monday." 

Salome assented, and wondered she had 
forgotten, and Charlie repeated, "on Mon- 
day," and looked round sorrowfully and 
questioningly at her. Captain Leopold over- 
whelmed her with enquiries and regrets, 
during which Cecil made a successful attempt 
to engage Charlie's attention. She told him 
where Salome was going, and how long she was 
likely to be absent, and just .then Mrs. 
Egerton and her daughters came into the 
room. 

Mrs. Egerton was never any favourite of 
mine, civil as she always was to me, up- 
making as I felt her to be, and a governess is 
rather worked upon by kindness, and con- 
sideration, and flattery. She hurried up to 
Cecil with motherly affection, kissed her, and 
said, with remarkable warmth and emphasis 
how glad she was to see her. " Dear child, 
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and looking so well too/' and she held Cecil 
at a little distance from her capacious bosom 
and seemed to be admiring her intensely. 
Then she remembered me, and was so glad 
to see me, squeezing my fingers until my 
rings were horribly painful; at last pre- 
tending to kiss Salome's forehead, and be 
very glad to see her too. But this was 
scarcely so natural an effort. 

The eldest Miss Egerton was a very exact 
representation of what her mother might have 
been. Tall, fine figure (Mrs. Egerton was 
very stout in these days), large-nosed, light- 
haired, bright-complexioned — what people 
call a fine-looking girl. Her sister was small 
and plump, and good tempered looking, but 
with not even a pretence to prettiness. I liked 
her when I saw her talking to Charlie, with 
a look of interest and thought on her fresh, 
kind face. But her elder sister, Louisa, was 
Mrs. Egerton's daughter, par excellence. Mrs. 
Egerton appealed to Louisa, smiled to Louisa, 

left everything to Louisa. Louisa was such 

p 5 
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a dear, kind darling ; and it was only when 
something or other seemed to have been for- 
gotton that Mrs. Egerton called Susan, whis- 
pered her directions to her, and sent her out 
of the room — Susan was so useM I 

Mrs. Egerton seemed to see at a glance how 
things had been going on, at least to notice 
that Leopold was very foolishly flirting with 
Miss Fielding and neglecting Miss Claridge. 
To be sure it was something that Cecil and 
Charlie seemed in such friendly converse; 
but Charlie was such a goose, and — well, and 
so to make it up, Mrs. Egerton sat down be- 
side Cecil and made much of her, and called 
her by her name, and admired her dress and 
diamonds, and finally despatched the Captain 
in search of some engravings she wanted par- 
ticularly to show her dear CeciL 

Leopold's seat once vacated, Susan took 
possession of it, and Charlie had a happy 
five minutes with Salome and her ; Salome so 
natural and different when she was in good 
genial society and apart from Captain Leo- 
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pold. Miss Egerton had seated herself by 
me, but she could not forget that I was the 
governess, whatever her mother might have 
the policy to do. Mr. Egerton came in, din- 
ner was announced, and we went to the dining- 
room. To my surprise, Mrs. Egerton bade 
her husband take me in, nodding meaningly to 
the others, and saying that young people al- 
ways liked to be together. And so Captain 
Leopold handed in Cecil ; and Mrs. Egerton 
laying her arm within that of her son Charlie, 
Miss Louie ungraciously enough was obliged 
to proceed with Salome ; Susan, fat and un« 
conscious of herself, trotted in alone. 

We were quite a happy family party ^ as 
Mrs. Egerton said feelingly to me. 

After dinner we ladies had a quiet half- 
hour to ourselves before the arrival of the 
company. Miss Egerton made her escape to 
put some finishing touches to her toilet ; Mrs. 
Egerton discovered that she particularly 
wanted to show dear Cecil a dra\V'ing of her 
poor mamma's, which she had framed in her 
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dressing-room ; Mrs. Egerton was by way of 
having been 50 very intimate with the first 
Mrs. Claridge, such a dear Mend of hers ; and 
Salome accompanied them. 

Susan and I were left to a tSte-^-tSte in the 
drawing-room. We were almost strangers to 
one another, but I was surprised to find how 
cordially we drew together. Little, plain, 
plump Susan seemed to have no thought for 
herself, but so much kindness and thoughtful- 
ness for others. She talked of her brothers 
and sisters, and as it were without design put 
their conduct and characters in a fair light ; 
she had a pretty bracelet on her arm, which 
Leopold had brought her from India — was it 
not kind of him to think of her ? Was I fond 
of drawing ? Louie had been making such 
pretty paintings from the sketches she took 
while in Scotland last autumn; she would 
show them to me ; and she brought the port- 
folio and showed off some very moderate 
water-colours with a touching pride in her 
sister's performance. She said truly she was 
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herself no judge of sucli things ; she had 
neither genius for painting nor music nor 
anything of the kind ; but I felt I was looking 
at a beautiful picture when I watched the 
tender care with which she replaced each 
drawing separately, smoothed the silver paper 
into its place, and told me how and when it 
had been done. Aye, there are beautiful 
things in mind and heart, even better than 
loveliness of form or vast talents, and when I 
looked at her with this feeling, I found little, 
common-place Susan worthy of all love and 
admiration, much better and more interesting 
than her fair-faced, false-hearted sister. 

But to hear her talk of Charlie. I fancied 
I had known and liked Charlie well before, 
but marking his sister's warm admiration, 
leading her by sympathy and kindness to tell 
of his goodness and self-renunciation, and 
anxious battlings after right, opened out depths 
in his nature of which I had never hitherto 
dreamed. Tt may seem strange that we talked 
of such things on so slight an acquaintance. 
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I don't know that I ever did so before with 
anyone else, but Susan was very open and sim- 
ple-bearted, and I was a ready listener. 

We were interrupted by the arrival of com- 
pany; carriage after carriage drove up, and 
the rooms filled rapidly. Old ladies, young 
ladies, middle-aged ladies, sailed past me, 
some strangers, some acquaintances. Music 
struck up in the next room — dancing began ; 
it was a very busy and joyous scene. 

"Don't you dance this time?" I said to 
Susan later in the evening, as she came and 
sat down beside me in the ball room. I was 
beginning to feel very sleepy and tired, for a 
thing of this sort is not so amusing to a chape- 
rone as to the young people themselves ; but 
Susan looked fresh and cool as ever. I had 
hardly noticed her dancing during the even- 
ing. 

" No," she said, smiling good temperedly, 
"there's a superabVmdance of ladies, and I 
never dance much." 

" Don't you like it ?" 
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" Yes, very mucli/* and her tone spoke of 
real enjoyment, almost a child's pleasure. 

" But you have hardly danced to-night." 

" Oh, yes I have, three times.'' 

The programme told of dance, No. 16, but 
Susan's clear face had no shade nor cloud. I 
fancy the idea of being slighted could never 
cross so unsuspicious, and contented a mind. 
There Tvas something very loveable about the 
girl. 

A quadrille had formed, and just opposite 
to where I sat, Cecil was taking her place 
with Charlie Egerton. She had danced a good 
deal, but she did not seem to be enjoying her- 
self, her face had grown heavy, and she 
looked weary and listless. 

Salome was her vis-ct-vis^ but I was vexed 
to notice Captain Leopold as her partner. The 
^1 had already danced with him several 
times that evening, oftener than I approved, 
and though she looked extremely pretty, and 
there was nothing unladylike in her behaviour, 
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I knew her well enough to perceive that she 
was excited and talking more than her wont, 
evidently pleased and flattered by her part- 
ner's remarks. 

Salome's character was very sweet and na- 
tural, but she liked gaiety, and was prone to 
thoughtlessness, in moments of excitement 
almost to levity. I was anxious about her, 
and tried to catch her eye. 

But she did not look at me ; she gave her 
dainty little hand to her partner, and began 
the Chame-de-dameSj looking back so charm- 
ingly with her head over her shoulder to 
make some smiling rejoinder, that she was ir- 
resistible. I saw Captain Leopold smile quite 
affably as he gave his hand to Cecil, and then 
frown anxiously and twist and point his 
moustache. 

Susan said to me very energetically and 
cordially, " How very beautiful she is," and I 
could not help coinciding proudly, vexed 
though I was. 
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Poor Charlie looked unusually pale and 
grave, and I asked his sister if he did not 
like dancing. 

" No/' she said ; " he never dances if he 
can escape doing so, but to-night mamma 
wished it, for there is a scarcity of gentlemen, 
and he does it to please her. He never goes 
to balls." 

" Does he object to them on principle?" I 
could not resist asking. 

" Not quite," Susan said ; " but he thinks 
that clergymen have higher and greater duties 
to attend to ; that their time is not sufl&ciently 
their own to be given up to mere amusement. 
He ^ays that the harm is not as people often 
think in the balls themselves, but in the 
hearts of those who go to them, and are set on 
surpassing their neighbours, or being ad- 
mired, or taking a higher place ; of course to 
these a ball opens out greater temptations. 
But he does not think that charity, and self- 
denial, and humility, are inseparable with 
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ball-going." And Susan smiled and blushed 
as she caught Charlie's eye fixed upon her- 
self. 

" No/' I thought sincerely, " I have an ex- 
ample near at hand, that self-denial and 
humility can be very wholesomely promoted 
in scenes of gaiety and thoughtlessness. 
Little Susan is teaching me that God can 
work where man's goodness is fallow, even in 
such a family as this I" 

We went home late. Salome falling asleep 
before we had gone half a mile, and Cecil 
opposite to me looking out thoughtfully and 
half-sadly at the sun rise. 

** Cecil," I said, at last, softly taking her 
hand, when Salome's even breathing assured 
us of her unconsciousness ; " what are you 
thinking about, dear ?" 

The secret thought came out sadly at last. 

"I was thinking, Mimi, how pleasant it 
would be to be like Salome." 

" Like Salome, dear," I echoed. 
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" Yes ; I mean so attractive and everything 
—nobody who sees her can help loving her. 
I could not help looking at her, to-night." 

Was the child jealous ? I shuddered. 

" But, Cecil, dear, there are others who love 
you too. In most respects you are more 
thought of and sought after than Salome is. 
Did you not dance as much as she did, to^ 

night r 

*'Ah, Mimi (very sadly), but that is the 
worst part ; they do not ask me or care for me 
for myself, only for — for — " 

And in the silence I heard her voice choke, 
though I would not look up to detect her 
tears. 

" Your position entitles you to considera- 
tion, and it is just and natural that you should 
have it," I said, kindly, " but you win love 
for yourself, and will do so more and more, if 
I am not mistaken, and if you do not shut up 
all the evidences of your better self under that 
formidable reserve." 

" Oh, but, Mimi, it must be so nice. I 
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should be so happy to be like Salome, loved 
by everyone, as she is," 

" Not by Mrs. Egerton, or Louie," I said, 
mischievously. 

Cecil laughed. 

" Yet that is the so called affection on which 
you would congratulate me. I wish I were 
quite poor, and had only one, real, true 
friend ; I wish I were cared for, for myself." 

" You have me, dear." 

It was selfish of me to reproach her then, 
but for the moment I felt hurt. Cecil threw 
her warm soft arms round my neck. 

" Did you ever think I forgot you ? I only 
said it because I was jarred by a mockery of 
interest and affection, which is not for myself, 
but for what I have. It makes me so suspi- 
cious and hateful to every one." 

I kept her hand between mine, and caressed 
it. Yes, it was a hard thing to bear, a hard 
thing to begin life with such a veil over her 
heart ; a hard thing to learn, thus early and 
anxiously, to doubt the motives of others. 
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But I drew away her thoughts by telling her 
of Susan, and what Susan had told me of 
Charlie. Cecil's better sympathies were en- 
listed. 

" Mimi/' she said, in a very low, cautious 
voice, "has anything struck you?" 

And when I did not answer readily, she 
drew closer to me, and whispered Salome's 
name. 

I understood. 

" He is very good, everything we could 
wish," I said, " but there is no money on 
either side." 

" As if that mattered," Cecil said, scorn- 
fully, " while I have plenty for all. But I 
am so glad you see it. I suspected it some- 
time ago, and I like him so much." 

"But Salome?" I said, interrogatively. 

Cecil was evidently puzzled. 

" I cannot be sure. I fancied so ; but then 
again, she, she — " 

" Flirted so with Captain Leopold," I sug- 
gested. 
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" Flirted ! how can you use such a horrid 
word, Mimi, and of Salome^ too ? Oh, no, 
she would not flirt, don't say so." 

" Well, dear, then we'll say she danced too 
much with him, will that do?" 

But Cecil only puzzled anxiously, and re- 
peated " I wonder," and tried to read Salome's 
placid features as the daylight fell upon 
them. 
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CHAPTER III. 



KIRBT HOLME. 

" Woman all exceeds 
In ardent sanctitude, in pious deeds, 
And chief in woman charities prevail. 
That soothe where sorrow or disease assail ; 
As dropping balm medicinal instils 
Health when we pine, her tears alleyiateills.*' 

Babbbtt. 

'* Doing good is the onlj certainly happj action of a man's 
life." 

SlDHBT. 

We had arranged to drive into Kirby Holme 
the following day. Cecil had shopping to do 
and Salome always liked the notion of an out- 
ing. The pony carriage was ordered early, 
Cecil volunteered to drive, and we started 
soon after breakfast. 
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We were most fortunate in our weather, the 
air was soft and balmy, a bright light lay- 
broadly on the distant hills, and lace-like 
shadows from the tall lime trees fell across the 
avenue drive as we passed down it. Those 
glorious lime trees, how sweet and fragrant 
they were with their drooping blossoms, how 
musical with the incessant hum of the honey- 
seeking bees ! I looked up as we went on ; I 
liked to see the thick masses meeting over- 
head, with glimpses of blue sky or fleecy 
clouds between the crevices. 

Through the lodge gates we went, a cluster 
of white-haired baimies holding them open, 
and bobbing and smiling to the young mis- 
tress ; and turning the comer we met what 
wind there was, felt the sunshine warm on our 
cheeks, and the light, dazzling and golden. I 
was not surprised that Cecil's face gained a 
child-like freshness and happiness, or that Sa- 
lome in the seat behind hummed to herself in 
a low musical voice, the air of some popular 
melody. 
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We were amongst old friends as we passed 
through the village of Burton ; the dames at 
the cottage doors lifted their eyes from their 
knitting pins and dropped the dear old- 
fashioned sort of curtsey, which is so nearly 
exploded now-a-days. I saw one or two of 
them adjusting their spectacles, wiping the 
glasses on their blue-checked aprons, and 
peering after us ; they were thinking perhaps 
of Cecil's mother, whom they could remember 
such another as the girl beside me. 

Past farm-buildings and hay-ricks, past 
fields of ripening com and perfumed beans, 
past sweet scented hay in pike and cock, and 
pastures where the well tended cattle stood in 
picturesque groups, or shorn ewes bleated to 
their well-grown lambs ; past tall hedge-rows 
embowered with honeysuckle and dog roses, 
where golden-eyed St. John wort, yellow 
coltsfoot, and many coloured vetches carpeted 
the banks ; along white parched-looking roads 
where dust lay thick on dock leaves and 
plaintain, and the grassy way-sides were 

VOL. I. Q 
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scorched and powdered; along shady lanes 
with curious windings and ups and downs, 
where the deep cart-ruts were rudely mended 
with new broken stones, and the road men- 
ders sat by the banks, each with his little heap 
before him, his noisy uplifted hammer in his 
hand, and the blue or red handkerchief at his 
side which held his noontide meal ; each one 
touching his weather-beaten hat, and bidding 
us " good day" as we drove by. 

On and on, Cecil and I exchanging a few 
words now and then, Salome amusing herself 
with a volume of poetry, bending over to us 
every second to claim our attention to a 
favourite passage. 

Salome did hot like all poetry, but she en-* 
joyed this little book of " Legends and Lyrics." 
A woman had written it, a woman's sweet, 
graceful mind was visible throifghout every 
passage, and Salome's soft womanly natute 
could understand and appreciate it. Cecil 
would bend for hours over the "Paradise 
Lost," her couiltenance paling with interest, 
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breathlessly picturing that great terrible 
Satan, that fallen angel from whose soul not 
all of Heaven was expelled, so grand from the 
memory of his former greatness, so pitiable in 
his perverted powers and lost estate. Salome 
could never see a line of beauty in the poem, 
she had no mind to fathom its depth and 
meaning ; she said truly she could not under- 
stand it, but she read eagerly and with beam- 
ing eyes how — 

*' A little past the village 

The Inn stood, low and white ; 
Green shady trees behind it, 

And an orchard on the right ; 
Where over the green paling 

The red- cheeked apples hung, 
As if to watch how wearily 

The sign-board creaked and swung,'* 

To her each line presented a picture that 
she could conjure up in her imagination and 
realize. 

" It is beautiful really, now don't you think 
so ?" she said excitedly, as she leant further 
into the front and raised her voice. 

The ponies were going slowly up hill, Cecil 

Q 2 
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giving them a loose rein, and idly switching 
away some tormenting flies with the lash of 
her whip. 

" I thought you would be sure to like it^ 
Cecil/' and this time she spoke in a half-in- 
jured tone. 

" I will show you what I like far better/' 
Cecil answered, putting back her hand for the 
book, and turning over the leaves with her 
gloved fingers. " There, read that." And 
Salome read through a far shorter poem, in 
which the meaning was less illustrative of 
things and thoughts, than suggestive of reflec- 
tions. 

" There is not half so much in it, I am 
sure," Salome said, as she concluded. 

^' Not half so much? oh, Salome! Think 
of the lesson it teaches — -not to judge others, 
think of the knowledge of the human heart 
which this shows, of our tendency to draw 
conclusions from external signs, to misunder- 
stand or fail in appreciation of others, merely 
because their manner of doing and being may 
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not be quite open to our comprehension. I 
think this verse is beautiful ;" and Cecil read 
with a deep, rich voice : 

** The fall thou darest to despise— 
May be the slackened angel's hand 

Has suffered it that he may rise 
And take a firmer, surer stand ; 

Or, trusting less to earthly things 
May henceforth learn to use his wings.** 

She gave back the book in silence, and 
neither of us spoke. We were at the top of 
the hill, and she had to guide the ponies past 
a waggonload of hay. A splendid view was 
before us; the country town nestling in a 
hollow, a little cloud of grey mist half con- 
cealing it, through which one dimly caught 
sight of spires and towers, new buildings, 
and old grey stones. Right opposite were 
yew-crested rocks and shelving woods; a 
sluggish-looking river spread up the valley 
like a white serpent ; beyond again, a tier of 
heathery hills rose one behind another — one 
fainter than the last, till they blended imper- 
ceptibly in the distance. 
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Kirby Holme was seven miles from Bur- 
ton, and as the nearest market town, to which 
we were obliged to resort for all shopping 
purposes, it was a frequent and rather favour- 
ite resort of ours. We had a certain number 
of friends there ; Cecil was a subscriber to 
most of its benevolent institutions, had made 
acquaintance with the heads of its staple 
commodity of old maids, and never failed in 
an invitation to lunch or drink test when we 
went in for the day. Our head quarters to- 
day were to be with a certain Miss Arm- 
strong, a spinster scion of one of the county 
families, who had returned in her old age to 
the neighbourhood of her birth and child- 
hood, and who from a certain superiority of 
position was accounted one of the leading 
members of the Kirby Holme society^-that 
is to say, of her particular class, for the 
Kirby Holme people were open to various 
classifications. T^ie Davenports of the Oro ve^ 
and the Stevensons of the Grange, were great 
in their way, the ladies patronesses of balU 
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and archery meetings; but Miss Armstrong 
counted these as worldly people, and was 
contented with a yearly interchange of cards. 
She was of the rival set — a patroness of the 
Missionary Bazaars ; the head of the Ladies' 
Committee for the Lying-in Society, and a 
visitor at the schools. 

She was rather a favourite with Cecil, I 
think ; at least I always noticed that the girl 
brought her of the very best grapes and 
peaches, and took a particular interest in the 
growth of delicate vegetables whenever we 
were talking of going to Kirby Holme. Now 
she had several little hampers under the car- 
riage seat, variously labeled; fine straw- 
berries for sickly Miss Deans ; a large supply 
of preserving fruit for poor Mrs. Evans, who 
had such a great family and so small means. 
James would have quite hard work to carry 
the hampers to their various destinations when 
we should reach Miss Armstrong's. 

We had rattled up to her door at last. 
James had dismounted and rung the bright 
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brass bell. The blind in the dining-room 
window had been twitched on one side by an 
old, wrinkled hand, and Miss Armstrong, 
ascertaining who were her visitors, had as 
quickly retreated, and was perhaps tidying 
herself before our entrance. 

That was Thomasina who opened the door ; 
a comely, cherry-cheeked woman in a widow's 
cap, who had been at the head of Miss Arm- 
strong's household for many years past. She 
had been born and bred on the Denham pro- 
perty, in the days of Miss Armstrong's father, 
had been early left a widow and childless, 
when she came to live in her present service. 
Doubtless, Miss Armstrong had her fair share 
of failings, and more than that of eccentricity, 
individuality^ Cecil used to call it, but she 
was a kind creature in the main, true and 
hearty, and reliable in her friendships ; full of 
cordial lovingkindness as well as of charity ; 
tender-hearted in spite of some little external 
roughness or hastiness of manner; and as 
Thomasina' s clinging affection might have 
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proved, there was a fund of womanlj sym- 
pathy and tenderness somewhere in her secret 
heart, only waiting for occasion and trial to 
bring it forth. 

Thomasina smiled broadly, patting her 
white apron in a sort of pleased welcome. 
Miss Armstrong would be glad to see us, she 
said. 

She ushered us in through the narrow 
passage, and waited while we divested our- 
selves of parasols and wraps. The little hall 
table was already occupied by a somewhat 
battered-looking man's hat and a thick oaken 
stick. 

"Miss Armstrong must have a visitor," 
Cecil whispered to me, and Salome, with a 
naughty child's curiosity, stood upon tip-toe 
and peeped inside the hat to see if there was a 
name marked in it. 

A very hasty glance satisfied her. She re- 
treated, wrinkling her pretty hose with an 
expression of disgust, — ^it was so old and 
greasy. 

Q 5 
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Cecil nearly laughed, and I pretended to be 
very umch shocked. Thomasina was hold- 
ing the door open and announcing us, and I 
made the child go before me for fear of mxy 
more mischief. 

Miss Armstrong rose from a large leathern 
arm-chair by the fire-place, greeting us with 
real warmth and sincerity, and a little mock 
surprise, which made me smile when I noticed 
the corner of a yellow and red handkerchief 
apron peeping from under the sofa cushion, 
and pretty correctly surmised that it had not 
many minutes before changed places with the 
rusty black silk one now girding the old 
lady's stiff person. 

Miss Armstrong was a singularly tall, gaunt- 
looking woman, with strongly-deyeloped fea- 
tures and a loud, harsh voice. Her most 
stringent self-denial in bdialf of the poor 
being directed to the pomps and vanities of 
dress, her figure was usually a remarkable 
one in every way. 

Truly there was individuality as Cecil called 
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it, in the picture she now presented. A very 
secqud-rate front of brown hair crowded with 
tiers of corkscrew curls, was placed crookedly 
on a high, bald forehead, and surmounted 
first by a gres^sy, brown silk under-cap ; 
secondly by an erection of black and white 
lace and lilac ribbons. A pair of shaggy 
grey brows projected beyond small, keen, 
brown eyes ; a very large Roman nose, rising 

gauntly between her sunk, yellow cheeks ; 

* 

a wide, mobile, kind-looking mouth, giving 
expression to the whole. To this, add a 
square chin, and a long scraggy neck, of 
which a great deal was displayed ; a very large 
worked collar, with lappets ; a once lilac 
neck ribbon ; a capacious gown front of old- 
fashioned brocade ; the rusty apron ; a skirt 
equally short and narrow, beneath which 
peeped a pair of huge, thick, leather buckled 
shoes, of a date some sixty years ago — aud you 
have Miss Armstrong's portrait as she ap- 
peared to us that summer morning. And as 
people's surroundiags bespeak their nature, 
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we may mention the piles of tracts and pam- 
phlets on the round table beside her^ the 
emptied jam pot beyond the rim of which one 
caught sight of a sticky tea-spoon, the wicker 
basket filled with strips of old letters, and the 
pile of neatly-made lighters ; a little further 
still the half-opened drawer with its. tidy 
packets of calico, and print, and flannel ; and 
the tall, mahogany book shelves filled with 
the Tract Society, and Seeley and Nelson's 
publications, which spoke for the bias and 
resources of her mind. 

But there was no gentleman visitor to be 
seen ; and after a little while had elapsed, and 
the Burton news had been exhausted, and we 
had listened to an account of yesterday's mis- 
sionary bazaar, Cecil observed innocently that 
we had been half afraid we should find Miss 
Armstrong engaged, for there was a hat in 
the passage. 

Miss Armstrong looked puzzled, recollected, 
and finally clapped her hands on her sides and 
indulged in a most hearty fit of laughter. 
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"Ha! ha! ha! ha!" The poor old lady 
shook agam, and laughed and laughed till 
her eyes filled with tears. We quite laughed 
in sympathy, though without knowing why. 
When she was calm enough to explain we 
laughed still more. 

She and Thomasina had been troubled with 
lots of tramps coming to the house, spying 
about^ she said, and bringing pots and things 
to sell, which was only an excuse to get within 
doors and see what the premises were like ; 
they were more troubled than any of their 
neighbours, and they were sure it must be 
because they were females, and people knew 
and took advantage of their unprotected state. 
So she thought she would try to throw these 
beggars off the scent, and frighten them away ; 
she would pretend they had a master in the 
house as well as anybody else ; and this was 
how she managed. 

Thomasina' s brother lived with Mr. Daven- 
port, of the Grove, and received his old 
clothes as a perquisite ; she had got Thoma- 
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sina to buy the old hat of him for two shillings 
when it was past wearing, and this, with a 
stick of her own, she had hung up in the 
passage. Still the beggars came day after 
day, as persistent as ever. What was to be 
done? She had asked her friend. Miss 
Higgins, when she called yesterday, and 
Anne Higgins had cleverly observed that the 
hat which had been hung high and hung long 
without change of position now showed a 
thick coating of dust. Thieves were sharp 
observers, and as Anne very truly said they 
had no doubt readily detected this and con- 
cluded that the poor gentleman was bedridden. 
It would be necessary now to overthrow this 
notion, and to prove that the party in question 
was strong and active, and constantly on the 
look-fout. Miss Higgins had shown how the 
hat ought to lie on the table, sometimes one 
way, sometimes another, now with the stick 
beside it as if the master had just come in, 
now with a pair of gloves as though he were 
intending to go out. 
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And it was on this system that Miss Armr 
strong was acting to-day. 

Cecil glanced at me with a demure face, 
the merriest twinkle in her eyes testifying to 
her appreciation of the joke ; I heard Salome 
laugh audibly behind an open sheet of the 
" British Workman." 

It was still early, and Miss Armstrong's 
dinner hour was not till three. We went av^t 
to do our shopping, promising to return punc- 
tually. Cecil had a good deal of real work to 
get through, but she had nice methodical 
habits, and it made me almost mnile to watch 
the old-fashioned precision with which she re- 
ferred to the paper on which she had writtea 
out the household wants, and argued know- 
ingly about the rise in sugar and the price of 
tea. The girl had a fancy for employing the 
tradesmen ijx the neighbourhood whenev^ 
they could supply her wants, instei^d of sendr 
ing to Londom for things, as people do ,sp gene- 
rally now-ardays. Mr. Scott had put the 
notion into her head once whi^n he was yisitirig 
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US, and she had acted on his suggestion ever 
since. 

" Of course it is only just to employ one's 
.own people when one can/' she said to me one 
day, " and if we do pay a little dearer for the 
things than we should do if we sent elsewhere, 
we must remember that the profits here are 
not so great — ^besides that there is the expense 
of carriage/' ' 

So the Burton household bills were almost 
all due to the Kirby Holme tradespeo pie, and 
when I considered the matter, it seemed to 
me only just that it should be so. 

Over and over again, as we passed in and 
out of the shops in the market-place, Cecil 
stopped and made unexpected purchases — 
now it was a soft ball for a sick child in the 
village, now books and toys for favourite 
scholars, a cap for an old woman, or a pair of 
red boots for a first baby. 

We met Miss Egerton and her mamma at 
the linendraper's. In the narrow street stood 
their smart barouche and pair of bays ; the 
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servants in their blue liveries and gold lace 
looking wonderfully grand and consequen- 
tial. 

Miss Louie, on a high chair at the counter, 
was aflfecting great fatigue and lassitude, as- 
sisted therein by a lace pockethandkerchief, 
and a salts bottle. The mamma was turning 
over a variety of smart insertions, spreading 
the patterns knowingly over the fingers 
of her lemon-coloured gloves, and appealing 
to Louie. The footman at the door held her 
Eussian leather bag, and received the pur- 
chases. I wished those good ladies could 
have seen the contents of the weighted bag 
that Cecil was carrying. 

They were so surprised to see us, so pleased 
and so disappointed all at once ; so pleased 
for their own sakes, so sorry for poor Leopold 
and Charlie, who had ridden over to Burton 
on purpose to inquire how the ladies were 
after their fatigue. 

" Leopold, poor fellow, would be so disap- 
pointed !" 
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And I saw the quick glance at Cecil with 
which Mrs. Egerton concluded the sentence. 

But Cecil was perfectly unconscious, con^ 
tracting her forehead a little as she glanced 
at some braided hoUand pelisses in the shop 
window, and inquired their price. 

Louie left her seat and came and spoke to 
Cecil by the opposite counter. Salome had 
been selecting the prettiest of the coats, and 
Cecil added another and another, and some 
small siz^ of children's striped socks, and two 
jor three pairs of little gloves. Miss Egerton 
looked on in evident perplexity. At last 
her curiosity prompted her to say face- 
tiously : — 

" One might fancy you had a nursery at 
home, Cecil." 

Cecil bad a singular aversion to Miss Eger- 
ton's flippant remarks, and I noticed how the 
colour came quickly to her face, and in what 
a cold manner she changed the conversation, 
addressing her next remark with a slight em- 
phasis to Miss Egerton. 
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Miss Egerton did not fail in acuteness, and 
I saw her wince under the rebuff. There was 
no real intimacy between the families, only 
the Torrehill people tried to assume that there 
must be such. 

Louie's mamma called her, and she went 
across the shop to look at some ribbons, and 
the shopman having made up our parcel, en- 
quired where he should send it. For a second 
Cecil wavered, then she said she would take 
it herself. It was of some little size, and Miss 
Egerton raised her eyebrows as we passed her. 

Mrs. Egerton jumped up to say good-bye. 
Cecil had not a hand at liberty, and Mrs. 
Egerton made profase offers of the footmain's 
services. 

But Cecil thanked her, and said she could 
manage perfectly, the parcel was as light as 
possible; and so we. left the shop, under a 
shower of affectionate entreaties from both 
mother and daughter. I saw Miss Louie 
glance indignantly at me, as though she felt I 
might at least have offered to make myself 
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useful. But she did not know Cecil as well 
as I, if she thought that she would give me 
trouble about anything she could do herself. 
And, as I surmised, Cecil had her object in 
acting thus. 

Salome had a commission for the wool shop, 
and Cecil left us to go there alone, herself 
turning up a street of small private houses, 
from the market place. I guessed her object, 
though she had never breathed it to me, and, 
with all my heart, honoured her manner of 
carrying it out. 

In one of the smallest of those houses lived 
poor Mrs. Evans, the widow of a late vicar of 
Kirby Holme. She had but ill health herself, 
and with a large family of little children was 
left badly provided. The eldest of her family, 
a girl of nine years old, had, by some acci- 
dent, been crippled for life, and was an espe- 
cial favourite with Cecil, who was always 
devising little plans for increasing her com- 
forts. No one, perhaps, needed aid and kind- 
ness more than did Mrs. Evans herself, but to 
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no one was it more diflScult to offer either, for 
slie had been brought up in very different cir- 
cumstences, and with false pride carefully 
concealed all traces of the galling poverty 
which was weighing her down. She never 
complained, she never appealed for assistance 
from anyone ; she would rather have sat over 
a fireless grate, and gone supperless to bed, 
than by a single word have hinted at her 
need. When she was to be helped it had to 
be by very gentle and cautious means. Cecil 
was almost the only person from whom she 
would accept a- benefit, but I think it would 
have been diflScult. even for her to have refused 
what was so lovingly and thoughtfally of- 
fered. 

Cecil had begun by winning her affection, 
and gradually her confidence ; she had taken 
personal interest in the children, and, through 
them, touched their mother's heart. Those 
little coats and things to-day were for them, 
and she would ask as a favour that they 
might wear them. She took them herself; 
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tliere was no third person present to see the 
oflfering, and she always showed how fully- 
sensible she was that the power to help others 
is a privilege for which we owe deep grati- 
tude to the All-giver ; her happiness in being 
of use was so very real, that no wonder the 
poor, proud, suspicious spirit came warmly to 
meet her, and loved her as a Mend, without 
being pained by the sense of her obliga- 
tions. 

James had brought the large hamper of 
preserving fruit, and when Mrs. Evans was 
thanking for it with a crimsoning face, Cecil 
knew how to put her at ease, by bringing for- 
ward a request for some cuttings of the bright 
trellis rose, which now hung in heavy, festoons 
over the railing of the small back garden. It 
was a rare pleasure for Mrs. Evans to have 
something to give, and when she found that 
they were admired, she gathered a great 
handful of the flowers, and gave them to 
Cecil. When Cecil met us coming from the 
wool shop, she had the roses in her hand. 
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The pavement was somewhat narrow, and 
Salome walked on before. Cecil, coming 
close to my side, imparted to me a grand, 
bright scheme, which she was revolving in 
her mind. '' If I did not object," — she ap- 
pealed to me, as she always did, with that 
touching humility and deference for a tried 
opinion, which shone so beautifully through 
her strong character. And how could I 
object when I heard what her scheme was, 
and leg-mt how her heart was bent on it ? 

She had seen little Euth Evan's lying on 
the parlour sofa, so wan, and thin, and list- 
less, while the noonday sun baked hotly into 
the small, close room from an open window, 
which seemed only to admit the glare and 
confined atmosphere between the backs of the 
neighbouring houses and heavy clouds of 
smoke and smuts from the many chimneys. 
The youngest child of all, a blithe baimie of 
about three years old, had been ill too, and 
was playing with some broken toys beside 
Euth. Mrs. Evans had looked anxiously at 
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botli, and Cecil had thought how much she 
must be wishing for change and fresh air to 
restore their strength. Cecil had remembered 
the house we had taken at Redcar, and won- 
dered if we could not find a corner in it for 
the children; the sea air would do them both 
so much good. But she would not broach the 
•plan to Mrs. Evans, until she had consulted 
me; what did I think about it? and she 
glanced anxiously into my face. 

I told her she would be taking a great re- 
sponsibility on herself, and that the arrange- 
ment would entail a considerable tax on her 
time and attention. But I could not hide that 
I was pleased with her for thinking of the 
plan, nor say " no " to her when she put the 
matter into my hands. 

So it was settled. Cecil went back to Mrs. 
Evans, pleaded her loneliness in Salome's ab- 
sence, her desire for little companions at the 
sea-side, met and overcame every obstacle, and 
when she came back to me, having arranged 
that the children should meet us at the station 
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on Monday moming, her eyes were swimming 
with tears, because tbe Kttle people them- 
selves were so pleased and happy, and their 
poor mother had put up her pale worn face 
in parting, and given her a grateful kiss and 
fervent " God bless you 1^' I am sure Cecil 
was as enchanted as the children could be ; 
she forthwith carried me oflf to get them new 
hats and frocks, and various little things 
which there wotild aot be time to make before 
going away. She had an excuse for every gift, 
and when she sent exactly the same to the 
four that were to be left at home, it was because 
it would not be fair to make a distinction. I 
should have liked to have seen the pleasure 
and relief printed on Mrs. Evslns's face, when 
she unpacked the box, and found so many 
useful gifts from a source from which it was 
no humiliation to her to accept them. 

Salome was very much amused when she 
heard of the new arrangement. 

" How I should like to see you all at Eed- 
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car," she said merrily, " you will be quite a 
family party; depend upon it Cecil will be 
taken for the mamma, and have a Mrs. tacked 
to her name. Do send me a list of the com- 
pany, that I may enjoy the fun." 

We had not intended speaking of the matter 
before Miss Armstrong, and Cecil and I kept 
silence ; but Salome let the cat out of the bag 
before we were half through dinner. 

Miss Armstrong held up her hands in re- 
monstrance. 

" But, my dear, you can never have 
thought — Miss White, how could you allow 
of such a thing ? Why, that little one is a 
mere baby, and will want looking after from 
morning to night. You'll have to get a nurse 
for it, for I'm sure Mrs. Evans can't spare her 
one maid.'' 

I had not thought of this before, and I 
began to fear I had been precipitate, and had 
not sufficiently weighed matters before settling 
them. 
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But Cecil made all straight in a moment. 

" Never mind, you have not heard half my 
scheme yet," she said ; " I have promised 
Dame Harrison to take her grand-daughter 
down with us in some capacity. She has not 
been quite well, and Dr. Holt orders sea air 
for her. We shall have nothing in particular 
for her to do, and she may see after the chil- 
dren, and sit by them while they play on the 
sands ; she is sixteen, an active, obliging girl, 
and has been nicely brought up ; she will be 
just the thing.'' 

There was no overthrowing a scheme when 
Cecil had once built it up; she laid every 
stone with so much care and thoughtfiilness. 

" I should'nt wonder/' Miss Armstrong said, 
" if I were to come down to Redcar for a 
fortnight while you are there. I think I 
should enjoy it, and I want thorough change. 
My trips to Dunstone don't do me the good 
they used to do. 
« " Do you stay at Dunstone?" Salome en- 
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quired, with a wide opening of her blue eyes, 
for she only knew Dunstone as a small rail- 
way station some eleven miles distant, situ- 
ated between the two small villages of Creke 
and Bellerby. The country about it was not re- 
markably pretty, but moorland and heathery, 
and swept by a constant breeze. 

"Oh, no, I don't stay at Punstone; you 
know there's no house there except the sta- 
tion. 1 ouly go for change of air. I take ^ 
day ticket every now And then, and Tho- 
masina fills me my bag with sandwiches ; I 
go by the morning tr^in and come back at 
night, aud spend the day in walking about the 
common and enjoying the breeze; it i^ SQ 
keen and fresh, and feels to do me such a 
world of good." 

"But don't you find it very stupid?^' Sa- 
lome asked. " It is such a lonely place, and 
there is not even a pretty view to look at." 

" Lonely 1 not at all, my dear. There's a 
nice young woman there — 'the station-maater's 
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wife, and I go and see her and Jber five children, 
and leave them a tract each time. And then 
after IVe walked till I'm tired, I come and 
sit on one of the seats on the platform and 
watch the afternoon trains pass. It is most 
amusing, and it is such a change. I always 
feel so hungry with the moor air, and so glad 
of my sandwiches. But lately IVe not been 
well; my last trip to Dunstone did me no 
good. IVe a nasty cough, and lose my ap- 
petite. I have a great mind to go to the 
sea." 

When we parted it was only half an adieu, 
for Miss Armstrong was bent upon fixing the 
time for joining us. " The middle of the 
week after next," she said to Cecil. " I think 
the middle of the week after nexX would suit 
Thomasina and me. And you'll be sure to go 
and look for lodgings for us, and write us all 
about them. I feel that the change alto- 
gether would do me good. And now that the 
Missionary Bazaar is over, and all the sub* 
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scriptions are called in, and Anne Higgins 
can take my district, I really have no home 
claim. I'll go and enjoy myself at the sea as 
I used to do when I was a girl." 
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